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For  The  Duration  -  -  - 

As  the  industry's  business  journal,  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  industry  in¬ 
formed  of  what  the  Government  requires  of  it  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  to  sustain  our  armed  forces,  our  allies  and 
our  civilian  population.  Until  Victory  is  ours  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  supply  all  contributing  information  and  each 
issue  kept  "strictly  business",  free  of  frills,  continuing  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  usual  features,  business  news  and  market  activi¬ 
ties,  giving  all  the  information  needed  to  keep  well  posted. 
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DO’S  and  DON’TS  in  Handling  Wartime  Cans 


^  No.  5,  PROCESSING.  A  series  of  suggestions  for  maintaining  ^ 
^  highest  canning  efficiency  with  the  new  metal  containers. 


2.  nn  open  retort  vents  wide  at  the  beginning  of  the  process 
until  the  temperature  rises  above  212  degrees  F.  This 
removes  air  quickly  .  .  .  helps  prevent  rust  and  corrosion. 


2.  nnU^T  close  all  bleed  valves  during  the  process.  Leave 
”  ^  *  one  or  more  open.  This  prevents  air  from  becoming 

trapped  in  the  retorts,  which  might  cause  rust  on  the  cans. 


5.  nn  water  is  actually  boiling  at  the  time  cans  are 

introduced  for  the  process.  Oxygen  of  the  air  is  soluble 
in  water  and  may  produce  rust.  Very  little  oxygen  is  present  in 
actively  boiling  water  so  that  tendency  towards  rusting  is  mini¬ 
mized. 


4.  nnU’T  allow  water,  in  the  boiling  water  process,  to  get 
*  below  the  boiling  point.  Water  which  is  merely 
“rolling”  may  have  a  relatively  high  oxygen  content  which 
encourages  rust. 


MANPOWER  IS 
WARPOWER 

Accidents  must  be 
prevented!  Warn  your 
employees  not  to  take 
chances  —  co-operate 
with  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Fund  to  Conserve 
Manpower,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  City. 


THE  NEW  WARTIME  CANS  are  capable 
of  taking  care  of  all  specified  require¬ 
ments,  provided  proper  precautions  are 
taken  by  the  canner.  To  help  you  main¬ 
tain  the  highest  canning  standards  with 
these  cans,  American  Can  Company  is 
taking  this  means  of  pointing  out  the 


necessity  of  strict  adherence  to  the 
recognized  principles  of  good  canning 
practice.  Remember,  if  you  are  faced 
with  any  difficult  canning  problems, 
call  your  nearest  Canco  representative. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE  NSW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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investIII^pujs 

of  Your  Earnings 
^ittelc  Sam 

Firftt  thing  you  do,  every  payday,  put 
more  than  10%  of  what  you  get  into 
War  Bonda,  the  bent  and  safest  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  Of  course.  Uncle  Sam 
pays  you  interest  on  your  bonds,  but 
that*s  only  one  of  the  reasons  for  buying 
them. 

Your  money  invested  in  bonds  provides 
our  armed  forces  with  better  fighting 
equipment,  and  plenty  of  it.  That*s  all 
they  need  to  make  them  superior  to  the 
enemy  in  et'err  way — and  speed  them  in 
winning  Victory! 

Also,  when  you  buy  bonds,  you  *'feather 
your  nest**  for  the  future;  make  it  |M)ssi- 
ble  for  >ou  to  share  in  the  improved,  new 
automobiles;  finer,  low-cost  homes;  home 
appliances  and  all  the  other  **lii«iiriouM 
necessities**  that  American  manufac¬ 
turers  are  all  ready  to  proiliice,  after  the 


l)on*t  put  it  off;  it*s  a  matter  of  life-and- 
death!  The  bonds  you  don't  buy  may 
mean  an  American  soldier*s  life  lost-~ 
l>erhaps  one  of  the  fighters  from  your 
own  family.  The  bonds  you  buy,  help 
shorten  the  war. 

Start  this  payday  putting  10%  p/us  of 
your  earnings  into  War  Bonds,  and  keep 
it  up  Kvery  Payday.  Make  theso-neces- 
sary  sacrifices  for  a  few  months,  now, 
and  enjoy  your  savings  and  your  lil>erty 
the  rest  of  your  life. 
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...ALL  of  liS  /4ne 

*  *  €Utd  SciwH^f 

Study  this  map  of  your  America,  blessed  not  only  with 
its  great  natural  resources  of  mines  and  fields  and  forests,  but 
with  those  even  greater  human  resources  of  American  Ingenuity 
and  Enterprise — which  have  given  us  the  highest  living  stand¬ 
ards  and  greatest  liberty  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Your  sons,  brothers  and  other  dear  ones  are  investing 
their  lives  to  help  keep  this  America  Free!  The  least  that  all 
of  us  can  do  is  to  invest  all  our  labor  —  all  our  efforts  —  and 
all  our  spare  dollars. 

This  tpoc*  donated  by  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Spraguo- Soils  Division,  Hooposlon,  Illinois 


INVEST  10^  PLUS  IN  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS 
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STECHER-TRAUNG 
CAME  THROUGH  WITH 
THE  SOLUTION  TO 
OUR  PACKAGING 
PROBLEM! 


Careful  planning  and  designing  make  it  possible 
for  your  new  wartime  package  to  retain  familiar 
recognition  features  .  .  .  such  as  brand  name, 
trade-mark  and  quality  appeal  in  their  established 
colors  .  .  .  even  though  the  style  or  shape  of  your 
package  has  been  changed. 

Retaining  brand  identity  is  important.  Your 
reputation  for  high  quality  will  soon  be  forgotten 
.  .  .  your  goodwill  and  prestige  will  be  sacrificed 
...  if  your  established  brand  identity  is  discarded, 
even  temporarily. 

We  offer  you  the  benefits  of  experience,  skill  and 
ability  to  produce  quality  packaging  materials  in 
sparkling  full  color,  at  surprisingly  modest  cost. 
Write  us  today. 

Contractors  to  the  Government — 

War  Work  Comes  First! 


☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  post  of  greatest  risk  and  honor 
goes  to  America’s  fighting  forces  in 
the  air,  on  land  and  on  the  sea.  But 
those  of  us  behind  the  lines  must 
play  our  part. 

Our  customers  can  and  must  sup¬ 
ply,  promptly  and  generously,  the 
preserved  vegetables  needed  to  win 
the  war.  The  men  and  women 
on  the  farms,  in  the  factories,  the 
offices,  all  can  contribute. 

We — a  cog  in  the  great  American 
machine^offer  our  experience  and 
resources  to  provide  and  keep  Green 
Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling  Equip¬ 
ment  operating  economically. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


COLORFUL  NEW  POSTERS  TO  HELP 
RELIEVE  YOUR  LABOR  SHORTAGE 

We  recently  completed  five  posters,  17  x  23,  in  colors,  designed  to  help 
canners  get  additional  labor.  Put  these  posters  to  work  for  you.  For  a 
supply  write  Mr.  Happer  Payne,  Manimwer  Director,  National  Canners 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STECHER-TRAUNG 

LITHOGRAPH  CORPORATION 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


AMACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 
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Have  you  heard  about  our  tanks  firing  The  number  is  secret.  But  you  know  ence  our  laboratories  and  factories 

“tin  cans”  at  the  enemy?  it  must  be  huge,  because  you  can’t  have  gained  as  wartime  “Packaging 

It’s  an  old  trick,  invented  long  be-  get  beer  cems,  coffee  cans  and  certain  Headquarters  for  America.” 


fore  Columbus  discovered  America. 
The  can,  filled  with  deadly  steel  balls, 
is  fired  from  a  standard  37-mm. 
tank  gun. 

And  here’s  what  happens:  The  can 
(called  “Canister”)  bursts  in  mid  air 
after  traveling  maybe  30  yards.  It 
scatters  steel  slugs  in  all  directions. 
Masses  of  enemy  ground  troops  are 
put  out  of  action  by  a  single  shot! 

How  many  millions  of  metal  con¬ 
tainers  are  going  to  v/ar  like  this? 


others  for  civilian  use. 

The  can,  America’s  favorite  con¬ 
tainer,  is  racing  off  production  lines 
to  be  filled  with  food,  oil  and  other 
essential  supplies. 

It  will  be  knocked  aroimd.  Dropped 
from  planes  to  beleaguered  forces. 
Exposed  to  heat,  light,  dirt  .  .  .  and 
who  knows  what  else?  But  no  matter. 
It  will  get  there — safe. 

And  when  the  can  comes  marching 
home,  it  will  be  better  for  the  experi- 


ARE  YOU  MAKING  WAR  PRODUCTS? 


Metol  containers  are  delivering  the  goods 
safely — foods,  supplies,  and  bullets  arrive 
ready  for  action.  Continental  is  making 
millions  of  these  cans  along  with  other 
war  needs,  including  plane  parts. 

Yet,  rushed  as  we  are,  we  can  still  take 
on  morel  Right  now,  a  part  of  our  vast 
metal-working  facilities  for  forming,  stamp¬ 
ing,  machining  and  assembly  is  still  avail¬ 
able.  Write  or  phone  our  Wor  Products 
Council,  100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 
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0  I  SALES  CURVES 
5  ARE  SEING 
10  1  PLOTTED  . . . 
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THESE  CHARTS  SHOW 
ESTIMATED  PARTICI- 
PATION  IN  PAYROLL 
SAVINGS  PLANS  FOR 
WAR  SAVINGS 

BONDS  (.MembefS  of 
Armed  Forces  Included 
Starting  August  1942) 


^  »nEC.  ^ 

%  Approximate 


STUDY  THEM  WITH  AN  EYE  TO  THE  FUTURE! 


There  is  more  to  these  charts  than  meets  the  eye. 
Not  seen,  but  clearly  projected  into  the  future,  is 
the  sales  curve  of  tomorrow.  Here  is  the  thrilling 
story  of  over  25,000,000  American  workers  who 
are  today  voluntarily  saving  close  to  FOUR  AND 
A  HALF  BILLION  DOLLARS  per  year  in  War 
Bonds  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan. 

Think  what  this  money  will  buy  in  the  way  of  guns 
and  tanks  and  planes  for  Victory  today — and 
mountains  of  brand  new  consumer  goods  tomorrow. 
Remember,  too,  that  War  Bond  money  grows 
in  value  every  year  it  is  saved,  until  at  maturity 
it  returns  $4  for  every  $3  invested! 


Here  indeed  is  a  solid  foundation  for  the  peace-time 
business  that  will  follow  victory.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  voluntary  American  way 
of  meeting  emergencies  that  has  seen  us  through 
every  crisis  in  our  history. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  be  done.  As  our  armed 
forces  continue  to  press  the  attack  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  as  war  costs  mount,  so  must  the  record 
of  our  savings  keep  pace. 

Clearly,  on  charts  like  these,  tomorrow’s  Victory 
—  and  tomorrow’s  sales  curves — are  being  plotted 
today  by  50,000,000  Americans  who  now  hold 
WAR  BONDS. 


War  Savings  Bonds 


This  space  is  a  contribution  to  America’s  all-out  war  effort  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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EDITO 

VOLUNTEER  LABOR — Though  last  year’s  was 
the  initial  attempt  to  organize  voluntary  farm 
workers,  the  canning  industry  came  through  with 
the  greatest  packs  on  record.  Many  lessons  were 
learned  in  that  first  attempt  which  will  be  profitably 
used  this  year.  Every  organized  agency  is  strongly 
behind  the  voluntary  labor  program.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  Extension  Service  will  operate  through 
its  extension  workers  and  county  agents,  local  civilian 
defense  counsels,  high  schools  and  colleges,  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  and  the  industry’s  self-help  cam¬ 
paign  sponsored  by  National  Canners  Association’s 
Manpower  Division,  all  will  help  much  to  meet  local 
crises. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  the  progress  made  last 
year,  so  let’s  review  activities  as  told  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information  under  date  of  April  17. 

“This  year’s  farm  labor  volunteers  and  the  communi¬ 
ties  from  which  they  come  will  have  before  them  the 
precedents  established  by  the  1942  volunteers,  who  were 
far  more  numerous  and  better  organized  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  Last  year,  throughout  the  country 
many  thousands  of  school  children  and  college  students 
helped  save  America’s  crops,  while  in  hundreds  of  com¬ 
munities  adults  in  every  walk  of  life  labored  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  with  their  farmer  neighbors  in  the  battle  to 
rescue  precious  perishable  foods.  This  year  the  volun¬ 
teer  program  will  be  even  better  organized  and  more 
widespread  in  its  application,  but  the  process  will  be 
essentially  the  same. 

“In  addition  to  the  farms,  many  communities  have 
food  processing  establishments — canneries  or  dehydra¬ 
tion  plants.  Since  skilled  labor  is  scarce,  these  plants 
are  counting  on  volunteers  to  work  in  the  food  factories 
at  the  seasonal  peak. 

“Recruiting  volunteers  for  farm  and  processing  work 
will  require  the  services  of  many  existing  agencies  and 
organizations — the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  operating  through  state  extension 
workers  and  county  agents,  local  civilian  defense  coun¬ 
cils,  high  schools  and  state  colleges,  members  of  groups 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  war  work,  and  in  some 
localities  even  workers  in  war  plants  will  help  meet  a 
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local  crisis,  as  they  did  last  year,  in  whatever  spare 
time  they  have.  The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  will 
also  play  an  important  part  in  the  volunteer  program. 

“The  methods  of  training  and  assigning  volunteers 
will  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  or 
region,  the  facilities  available,  and  the  type  of  volun¬ 
teer  help  offered.  The  United  States  Crop  Corps — 
the  3,500,000  or  so  volunteers  who  will  have  to  take  up 
the  slack  in  this  year’s  farm  labor  supply — will  be 
drawn  from  many  kinds  of  people.  Among  youth 
organizations,  the  High  School  Victory  Farm  Volun¬ 
teers  are  expected  to  enlist  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age,  many  of  whom 
already  are  being  trained  for  summer  work. 

“Last  year,  Vermont  had  a  well-organized  Volunteer 
Land  Corps  of  626  boys  and  girls  recruited  from  city 
high  schools  and  placed  on  farms  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  Eighty  per  cent  of  them  worked  through¬ 
out  the  season  of  two  or  three  months,  and  a  few  re¬ 
mained  to  work  all  year.  Through  interviews  and 
letters  of  reference,  every  effort  was  made  to  secure 
young  people  with  the  necssary  stamina  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  performing  hard  physical  work,  but 
experience  showed  that  better  methods  of  selection 
would  have  been  helpful  in  weeding  out  those  tem¬ 
porarily  unsuited  to  working  conditions  on  the  average 
farm. 

“A  report  on  the  Land  Corps  indicated  these  essen¬ 
tials  for  a  successful  youth  volunteer  program :  Ade¬ 
quate  supervision  by  a  qualified  and  competent  staff ; 
community  group  activities  contributing  to  an  esprit 
de  corps  for  the  group ;  and  healthy  recreation. 

“During  the  past  season,  two  plans  for  training  and 
using  city  high  school  boys  for  farm  labor  were  tried 
in  Maryland.  In  Baltimore  400  high-school  boys 
started  their  training  at  a  private  institution  15  miles 
from  the  city  and  at  the  end  of  the  training  period 
335  of  them  were  ready  for  jobs  on  farms.  Some  of 
those  who  started  had  made  other  arrangements,  and 
some  were  not  considered  likely  to  be  successful  at 
farm  work.  With  this  modest  start,  however,  the 
project  was  a  success  and  is  expected  to  be  enlarged 
this  year. 

7 


“The  plan  for  training  Washington  (D.  C.)  high- 
school  boys  and  placing  them  on  Maryland  farms  fol¬ 
lowed  a  different  pattern.  These  boys  were  divided 
into  groups  of  25,  each  with  an  instructor,  and  sent  to 
farms  for  preliminary  week-end  training  on  the  spot. 
Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  were  assigned  as 
supervisors  at  each  of  the  four  schools  where  the  boys 
were  quartered  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  and 
farmers  desiring  help  applied  to  the  supervisor  of  the 
nearest  school  for  the  number  of  boys  desired.  Ap¬ 
proximately  100  boys  were  engaged  in  farm  work  for 
10  weeks.  The  satisfactory  results  of  the  program 
have  led  to  plans  for  repeating  it  on  a  larger  scale 
this  year. 

“In  New  York  many  thousands  of  school  children 
were  released  for  not  more  than  15  days  of  farm  work 
bringing  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  at  the  peak  of 
the  harvest.  Losses  of  fruits  and  vegetables  because  of 
labor  shortages  were  extremely  small  in  New  York. 

“The  Student  Service  Commission  and  vocational 
agricultural  teachers  of  New  Jersey,  working  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  placed  between 
400  and  500  high  school  students  on  farms  to  relieve 
the  1942  peak  labor  load  shortage.  Montana  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  students,  working  with 
740  young  men  from  the  Montana  State  College  and 
other  volunteers,  helped  to  bring  in  the  state  sugar 
beet  harvest.  Management  of  these  volunteer  crews 
was  largely  handled  by  extension  workers,  cooperating 
with  school  authorities,  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
officials,  and  civic  representatives.  Texans  registered 
school  children  for  farm  work  in  97  of  their  109  coun¬ 
ties  and  women  in  58  counties,  and  in  40  counties  em¬ 
ployed  most  of  the  townspeople  during  harvest  peaks. 

“Two-thirds  of  the  unusually  heavy  apple  crop  in 
Connecticut  was  saved  last  year  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  volunteer  pickers  from  towns,  cities, 
schools,  colleges,  and  factories.  University  faculty 
members  and  students  picked  3,875  bushels  of  Eastern 
Connecticut  apples.  Thirty  Yale  students  gave  up  a 
week’s  vacation  for  full-time  orchard  work.  Wesleyan 
students  also  became  apple  pickers,  and  Southington 
high  school  students  filled  between  9,000  and  10,000 
bushel  baskets  with  the  fruit. 

“Kansas  farmers  were  securing  volunteer  college 
students  as  early  as  May,  in  1942,  while  in  October  the 
South  Dakota  State  College  released  1,200  students, 
boys  and  girls,  during  a  two  weeks’  recess  to  work  in 
the  Autumn  harvest  fields. 

“Students  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  organ¬ 
ized  a  land  army  of  their  own,  and  through  cooperation 
with  the  Farm  Placement  Service  went  harvesting 
over  week-ends.  They  were  allowed  partial  “gym” 
credits  for  their  work.  In  Hawaii,  extension  agents 
assisted  by  school  and  military  authorities,  recruited 
136  boys  for  coffee-picking.  The  volunteers  harvested 
2,300  bags  of  coffee  berries  for  which  they  were  paid 
$1.25  a  bag. 


“Following  a  state-wide  recruiting  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  Oregon,  a  Marion  County  farm  labor  com¬ 
mittee  enrolled  10,000  school  children  and  were 
enabled  to  supply  the  county’s  highly  diversified  farms 
with  capable  and  well-trained  workers.  The  Marion 
County  plan  included  an  arrangement  to  bring  volun¬ 
teers  and  jobs  together,  although  final  details  of  trans¬ 
portation  were  left  to  be  worked  out  between  growers 
and  platoon  leaders.  The  youngsters  were  organized 
in  platoons  of  30  each  under  the  supervision  of  teachers 
who  had  volunteered  for  summer  work.  OW 1-1599 

STOCK  PILE  FOODS — Returning  from  a  well 
earned  but  brief  sojourn,  well  tanned  from  Florida’s 
sun,  J.  Howard  Hamilton,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  addressed  the  Board  Meeting  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  last  week  to  explain  the  apparent 
over-buying  by  the  Army  last  season.  Pack  reser¬ 
vations  were  based  on  past  performances,  plus  a 
comfortable  cushion  for  protective  measures,  Mr. 
Hamilton  explained,  and  Mother  Nature  came  through 
to  provide  one  of  the  greatest  yields  recorded  to  swell 
the  packs  way  out  of  bounds  and  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  pack  reservations  were  set  and  it  was  too 
late  to  change,  so  the  Army  took  its  set  percentages. 
Some  warehouses  are  still  full,  he  said,  but  some  more 
are  empty.  As  a  result  of  this  “over-buying”,  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  about  12  million  cases  is  at  hand,  which  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Food  Distribution  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  disposal.  Somehow  the  press  got  the  story 
and  lost  no  time  in  enlarging  the  figures,  in  a  way 
liked  best,  and  spread  the  padded  stories  all  over  the 
country,  to  cast  a  bad  reflection  on  procurement  activi¬ 
ties.  In  this  THE  CANNING  TRADE’S  skirts  are 
clean,  for  it  used  the  report  of  12  million  cases  from 
the  ’42  packs  as  officially  released  by  FDA.  The 
Administration  now  plans  to  hold  these  12  million  cases 
from  the  1942  packs,  plus  2  million  cases  from  their 
1941  purchases,  for  a  period  of  60  to  90  days,  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity  to  better  determine  just  what  this 
year’s  packs  may  be.  If  conditions  warrant,  these 
stock  pile  foods  will  then  be  released  and  the  original 
vendors  given  first  opportunity  to  bid  for  them.  If 
the  bids  of  these  canners  who  originally  sold  the  goods 
are  unsatisfactory  or  the  goods  not  wanted,  opportun¬ 
ity  will  be  given  other  canners,  buyers  or  brokers,  to 
bid  for  them.  The  goods  will  go  through  the  regular 
trade  channels.  There  is  yet  possibility  that  these  stock 
piles  may  be  required  by  the  Army,  or  be  applied 
against  ’43  reservations.  In  any  event,  they  will  be 
held  for  another  60  to  90  days.  Canners’  warehouses 
are  to  be  cleared  in  good  time  for  the  storing  of  the 
1943  packs. 


Calendar  Of  Events 


APRIL  21,  1943 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MAY  12-14,  1943 — Dehydration  Conference,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
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CCC  SUBSIDY  PRICES  FOR  '43  PACKS 


The  following  tables  show  the  prices 
per  ton  at  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  purchase 
from  certified  canners  that  portion  of 
raw  products  that  will  go  into  civilian 
packs  and  the  prices  at  which  the 
products  will  be  resold  to  cooperating 
canners.  The  tables  cover  four 
products — corn,  peas,  tomatoes  and 
snap  beans.  It  is  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  canner  to  maintain  accu¬ 
rate  records,  and  reimbursement  will 
be  made  immediately  after  the  season 
when  accurate  accounting  is  available. 
In  the  event  that  OPA  ceiling  prices 
include  any  allowance  for  an  increase 
in  raw  products  prices  over  1942,  the 
CCC  resale  price  to  the  canner  will  be 
accordingly  increased. 


SWEET 

CORN 

I 

’urchase 

Resale 

Area 

Price 

Priced 

Per  Ton 

Region  I: 

Maine  . 

$28.00 

$23.50 

New  Hampsb.Te, 

28.00 

23.50 

Region  II: 

Vermont . 

19.00 

14.50 

Rhode  Island.... 

17.00 

14.50 

Connecticut . 

17.00 

14.50 

Massachusetts  . . . 

17.00 

14.50 

New  York . 

19.00 

14.50 

Pennsylvania  .... 

19.00 

14.50 

New  Jersey . 

19.00 

14.50 

Delaware  . 

19.00 

14.50 

Maryland  . 

19.00 

14.50 

Virginia  . 

19.00 

14.50 

West  Virginia.... 

17.00 

14.50 

Kentucky . 

17.00 

14.50 

Tennessee  . 

17.00 

14.50 

North  Carolina.... 

17.00 

14.50 

South  Carolina.... 

17.00 

14.50 

Georgia  . 

17.00 

14.50 

Florida . 

17.00 

14.50 

Alabama  . 

17.00 

14.50 

Mississippi  . 

17.00 

14.50 

Louisiana  . 

17.00 

14.50 

Arkansas  . 

17.00 

14.50 

Missouri  . 

17.00 

14.50 

Kansas  . 

17.00 

14.50 

Oklahoma  . 

17.00 

14.50 

Texas  . 

17.00 

14.50 

Region  III: 

Ohio  . 

17.00 

13.50 

Indiana  . 

17.00 

13.50 

Illinois  . 

17.00 

13.50 

Iowa  . 

17.00 

13.50 

Nebraska  . 

17.00 

13.50 

Minnesota  . 

17.00 

13.50 

Wisconsin  . 

17.00 

13.50 

North  Dakota . 

17.00 

13.50 

South  Dakota . 

17.00 

13.50 

Michigan  . 

17.00 

13.50 

Montana  . 

17.00 

13.50 

Wyoming  . 

17.00 

13.50 

Colorado  . 

17.00 

13.50 

New  Mexico . 

17.00 

13.50 

Arizona  . 

17.00 

13.50 

Utah  . . 

17.00 

13.50 

Nevada  . 

17.00 

13.50 

Idaho  (except 

Southwestern) ... 

17.00 

13.50 

Region  IV: 

Washington . 

23.00 

19.75 

Oregon  . 

23.00 

19.75 

California  . 

23.00 

19.75 

Idaho  (South- 

western)*. ....... 

23.00 

19.75 

GREEN 

PEAS 

Purchase 

Resale 

Ar‘.  a 

Price 

Price* 

Region  I: 

Maine  . 

$87.50 

$72.00 

New  Hampshire.. 

89.50 

72.00 

Vermont . 

89.50 

72.00 

Massachusetts  .  . . 

89.50 

72.00 

Connecticut . 

89.50 

72.00 

Rhode  Island . 

89.50 

72.00 

Pennsylvania . 

89.50 

72.00 

New  York . 

87.00 

72.00 

New  Jersey . 

85.00 

72.00 

Delaware . 

90.00 

72.00 

Maryland . 

90.00 

72.00 

Virginia . 

88.50 

72.00 

West  Virginia.... 

85.00 

72.00 

North  Carolina... 

85.00 

72.00 

Region  II: 

Ohio . 

79.50 

64.00 

Indiana . 

76.00 

64.00 

Michigan. ........ 

77.50 

64.00 

Illinois . 

84.00 

64.00 

Wisconsin  (North- 

western)* . 

81.50 

64.00 

Wisconsin  (South- 

eastern)-* . 

84.00 

64.00 

Minnesota . 

81.50 

64.00 

Iowa  (South- 

western)* . 

75.50 

64.00 

Iowa  (Central)"... 

85.00 

64.00 

Nebraska . 

75.50 

64.00 

Kentucky . 

85.00 

64.00 

Tennessee. ....... 

85.00 

64.00 

North  Dakota .... 

72.50 

64.00 

South  Dakota . 

72.50 

64.00 

Kan.sas . 

72.50 

64.00 

Missouri . 

72.50 

64.00 

Oklahoma . 

72.50 

64.00 

Arkansas . 

72.50 

64.00 

Texas . 

72.50 

64.00 

Louisiana . 

81.50 

64.00 

Mississippi . 

81.50 

64.00 

Alabama . 

81.50 

64.00 

Georgia . 

81.50 

64.00 

Florida . 

81.50 

64.00 

South  Carolina... 

81.50 

64.00 

Itegion  III: 

Montana . 

69.00 

57.50 

Idaho . 

64.00 

57.50 

Wyoming . 

72.00 

57.50 

Utah . 

77.50 

57.50 

Colorado . 

73.00 

57.50 

Nevada . '. 

75.00 

57.50 

Arizona . 

75.00 

57.50 

New  Mexico . 

70.00 

57.50 

Region  IV: 

Oregon . 

78.00 

60.50 

Washington . 

78.00 

60.50 

California. ...... 

73.00 

60.50 

TOMATOES 

Purchase  Resale 
Area  Price  Priced 

Region  I: 

New  York  (Lower 


Hudson  River 
Valley  and  Long 


Island)* . T 

$27.00 

$20.00 

Connecticut . 

27.00 

20.00 

New  York  (re¬ 
mainder)  . 

24.00 

20.00 

Pennsylvania  (ex¬ 
cluding  Sruth 
ern) . 

24.00 

20.00 

Maine . 

22.00 

•  20.00 

New  Hampshire.  . 

22.00 

20.00 

\  ermont . 

22.00 

20.00 

Massachusetts. . .  . 

22.00 

20.00 

Rhode  Island  .... 

22.00 

20.00 

Region  II: 
Pennsylvania 
(Southern)" . 

27.00 

23.00 

New  Jersey . 

27.00 

23.00 

Delaware . 

27.00 

23.00 

Maryland . . 

27.00 

23.00 

Virginia . 

27.00 

23.00 

West  Virginia .... 

27.00 

23.00 

Region  III: 

North  Carolina  . . . 

22.00 

18.50 

Soutli  Carolina... 

22.00 

18.50 

Georgia . 

22.00 

18.50 

Florida . 

22.00 

18.50 

A:abama . 

22.00 

18.50 

Mississippi . 

22.00 

18.50 

Louisiana . 

22.00 

18.50 

Arkansas . 

22.00 

18.50 

Missouri . 

22.00 

18.50 

Kansas . 

22.00 

18.50 

Oklahoma . 

22.00 

18.50 

Texas . 

22.00 

18.50 

Region  IV: 

Ohio . 

22.00 

17.50 

Kentucky . 

22.00 

17.50 

Tennessee . 

22.00 

17.50 

Indiana . 

22.00 

17.50 

Michigan . 

22.00 

17.50 

Illinois . 

22.00 

17.50 

Wisconsin . 

22.00 

17.50 

Minnesota . 

22.00 

17.50 

Iowa . 

22.00 

17.50 

North  Dakota . 

22.00 

17.50 

Nebraska . 

22.00 

17.50 

South  Dakota . 

22.00 

17.50 

Region  V: 

Montana . 

22.00 

16.50 

Idaho  (excluding 
Northern) . 

22.00 

16.50 

Wyoming . 

22.00 

16.50 

Colorado . 

22.00 

16.50 

Utah . 

22.00 

16.50 

New  Mexico . 

22.00 

16.50 

Arizona . 

22.00 

16.50 

Nevada . 

22.00 

16.50 

Region  VI: 

Washington . 

25.00 

20.00 

Oregon . 

25.00 

20.00 

Id.aho  (northern)" 

25.00 

20.00 

California  (exclud 
ing  Southern) . . 

25.00 

20.00 

California  (S<uth- 
ern)^® . 

27.00 

20.00 

California — Italian 
pear-shaped  to¬ 
matoes  . 

27.00 

22.00 

>As  provided  in  the  contract,  the  resale 
prices  will  be  increased  to  the  extent 
that  ceiling  prices  of  finished  products 
may  include  allow.ances  for  increases 
from  1942  to  1943  in  the  costs  of  the  raw 
vegetables  processed  by  canners. 

“Includes  following  counties:  Ada, 
Canyon,  Oniyhee,  (leni,  Payette,  and 
Washington. 

“Includes  following  counties:  Ashland, 
Barron,  Bayfield.  Buffalo,  Burnett,  Chip¬ 
pewa,  Clark,  Douglas,  Dunn,  Eau  Claire, 
Florence,  Fore.st,  Iron,  Jackson,  La¬ 
crosse,  Langlade,  Lincoln,  Marathon, 
Monroe,  Oneida,  Pepin,  Pierce,  Polk, 
Portage,  Price,  Rusk,  St.  Croix,  Sawyer, 
Taylor,  Trempealeau,  Vernon,  Vilas, 
Washburn,  Wood. 

■•Includes  following  counties:  Adams, 
Brown,  Calumot.  Columbia,  Crawford, 


Dane,  Dodge,  Door,  Fond  du  Lac,  Grant, 
Green,  Green  Lake,  Iowa,  Jefferson, 
Juneau,  Kenosha,  Kewaunee,  Lafayette, 
Manitowoc,  Marinette,  Marquette,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Oconto,  Outag-amie,  Ozaukee, 
Racine,  Richland,  Rock,  Sauk.  Shawana, 
Sheboyg.an,  V’alworth.  Washington, 
Waukesha,  Waupaca.  Waushara,  Winne¬ 
bago. 

“Includes  followirg  counties:  Mills, 
Fremont,  Page. 

"Includes  following  counties:  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Story,  Franklin,  Benton. 

^Includes  area  lying  below  the  city  of 
Albany  and  closely  adjacent  to  the  Hud¬ 
son  River. 

"Includes  following  counties:  Bucks, 
Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware, 
Chester,  Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland, 


Adams,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bedford,  Som¬ 
erset. 

"Includes  folltwir.g  counties:  Boun¬ 
dary,  Bonner,  Kooten.al,  Benewah,  Latah, 
Nez  Perce,  Lewis,  Idaho,  Clearwater, 
Shoshone. 

•"Includes  follow:ng  counties:  San 
Diego,  Imperial,  Orunge,  Riverside,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Ventura,  Santa 
Barbara  (south  of  Gavlota  Pass). 

•'Includes  following  counties:  Dela¬ 
ware,  Mayes,  Wagoner,  Tulsa,  Cherokee, 
Adair,  Muskogee,  Sequoyah,  Haskell,  Le 
Flore,  Rushmataha,  Choctaw,  McCurtain. 

•“Includes  following  counties:  McDon¬ 
ald,  Newton,  Barry,  Lawrence,  Stone, 
Christian,  Gre--ne,  Taney,  Webster, 
Douglas,  Ozark.  Howell,  Texas,  Shannon, 
Oregon,  Carter.  Ripley,  Butler,  Stoddard, 
Dunklin,  Pemisjot,  Wright,  New  Madrid 
and  Mississippi. 
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SNAP  BEANS 


Purchase 

Resale 

Area 

Price 

Price*^ 

Region  I: 

Maine . 

$90.00 

$62.00 

New  Hampshire.. 

90.00 

62.00 

Vernioni. . 

90.00 

62.00 

Massachusetts.  . .  . 

90.00 

62.00 

Rhode  Island . 

90.00 

62.00 

Connecticut . 

90.00 

62.00 

Region  II: 

New  York . 

100.00 

88.00 

Region  III: 

New  Jersey . 

90.00 

75.50 

Pennsylvania . 

90.00 

75.50 

Delaware . 

90.00 

75.50 

Maryland . 

90.00 

75.50 

Virginia . 

90.00 

75.50 

West  Virginia  . .  . 

90.00 

75.50 

Arkansas . 

90.00 

75.50 

Oklahoma  (  East¬ 
ern  )o . 

90.00 

75.50 

Missouri  (South- 
ern)i2. . 

90.00 

75.50 

Oklahoma  (  R  e  - 
mainder) . 

80.00 

75.50 

Missouri  (  It  e  - 

mainder) . 

80.00 

75.50 

North  Carolina.  .  . 

80.00 

75.50 

South  Caroliiia... 

80.00 

75.50 

Georgia . 

80.00 

75.50 

Florida . 

80.00 

75.50 

Alabama . 

80.00 

75.50 

Mississippi . 

80.00 

75.50 

Louisiana . 

80.00 

75.50 

Texas .  .... 

80.00 

75.50 

Kansas . 

80.00 

75.50 

Kentucky . 

80.00 

75.50 

Tennessee . 

80.00 

75.50 

Region  IV: 

Ohio . 

80.00 

66.00 

Indiana . 

80.00 

66.00 

Michigan . 

80.00 

66.00 

Illinois . 

80.00 

66.00 

Wisconsin . 

80.00 

66.00 

Iowa . 

80.00 

66.00 

Nebraska . 

80.00 

66.00 

Minnesota . 

80.00 

66.00 

North  Dakota  .... 

80.00 

66.00 

South  Dakota . 

80.00 

66.00 

Region  V: 

Montana . 

80.00 

58.50 

Wyoming . 

80.00 

58.50 

Colorado . 

80.00 

58.50 

New  Mexico . 

80.00 

58.50 

Idaho  (Except 
Southwestern) .  . 

80.00 

58.50 

Utah . 

80.00 

58.50 

Arizona . 

80.00 

58.50 

Nevada . 

80.00 

58.50 

Region  VI: 

California — 

Pole  beans . 

110.00 

84.50 

Other  beans. . . . 

80.00 

64.50 

Washington . 

110.00 

84.50 

Oregon . 

110.00 

84.50 

Idaho  (Southwest¬ 
ern)- . 

110.00 

84.50 

FRESH  TUNA  PRICES  SET 

Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  366 
for  Fresh  Tuna  Fish,  issued  by  OPA 
April  13,  sets  ceiling  prices  on  four 
species  of  Tuna  and  two  Tuna-like  spe¬ 
cies  at  the  fishermen’s  level.  Section  I 
of  the  order,  effective  April  19,  estab¬ 
lishes  maximum  prices  delivered  to  the 
purchasers’  customary  receiving  points 
according  to  the  usual  trade  practices. 
The  prices  are  maximum  gross  per  ton, 
subject  to  deduction  of  the  customary 
allowances:  Albacore,  $325;  Yellow  Fin, 
$200;  Blue  Fin,  $190;  Skipjack 
(Striped),  $180;  Bonito,  $155;  Yellow 
Tail,  $145. 

These  prices  are  in  line  with  late  1942 
prices,  including  bonuses.  This  price 
action  on  Tuna  will  have  a  stabilizing 
effect  on  the  canned  product,  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  which  may  go  to  the 
armed  forces.  Government  contracts 
may  now  be  entered  into  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
canners’  prices  will  not  be  changed  by 
reason  of  uncontrolled  raw  product  cost. 


SPINACH  CEILING  SET 

Glassed  Grapefruit  Juice 
[MPR-306,  Amend.  7,  April  12,  1943] 

The  1943  pack  of  spinach  was  brought 
under  specific  dollars-and-cents  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  per-dozen-cans  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  April  12  at 
levels  in  line  with  those  which  prevailed 
for  the  1942  pack.  At  the  same  time, 
OPA  set  specific  dollars-and-cents  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  grapefruit  juice  packed 
in  glass. 

Pricing  in  both  instances  was  f.  o.  b. 
the  plant  at  the  processor’s  level.  Re¬ 
tail  prices  are  determined  under  fixed 
mark-up  regulations.  In  the  case  of 
spinach,  there  should  be  no  increase  at 
retail. 

This  action  was  accomplished  through 
Amendment  No.  7  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  306  (Certain  Packed 
Food  Products).  Grapefruit  juice  in 
cans  was  the  first  product  to  be  brought 
under  this  regulation.  The  amendment 
becomes  effective  April  15,  1943. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  PRICES 

The  maximum  prices  for  grapefruit 
juice  packed  in  glass,  in  sales  other  than 
to  Government  agencies,  shall  be  per 
dozen  jars: 

For  8-ounce  glass  jars,  A  or  Fancy 
Grade,  42%  cents  less  than  the  maximum 
price  set  for  No.  2  cans  which  hold  18 
fluid  ounces;  C  or  Standard  Grade,  40 
cents  less;  Off -grade  or  Sub-standard, 
37%  cents  less.  For  16-ounce  glass  jars, 
7%  cents  more  than  the  maximum  price 
for  No.  2  cans  in  the  same  grade  and 
style  of  pack.  For  46-ounce  glass  jars, 
17%  cents  more  than  the  maximum  price 
for  the  same  grade  and  style  of  pack  in 
No.  3  cylinder  cans  which  hold  46  fluid 
ounces. 

SPINACH  PRICES 


The  maximum  prices  for  canned 
spinach  in  all  States  are: 


2s 

2%s 

lO’s 

A 

or 

Fancy . 

...$1,175  $1,475  $5.15 

B 

or 

Extra  Stand... 

...  1.125 

1.41 

4.95 

C 

or 

Standard . 

...  1.075 

1.35 

4.75 

Below  Standard . 

...  0.925 

1.16 

4.10 

CLASS  PACKS  EXEMPT 

Users  of  glass  containers  for  packing 
fresh  fish,  fresh  shell  fish,  fresh  fruits, 
fresh  vegetables  or  fruits  and  vegetable 
products,  are  exempt  from  Supplemen¬ 
tary  Order  L-103-a  issued  April  13  by 
the  War  Production  Board,  requiring 
that  no  commercial  user  shall  accept, 
or  supplier  set  aside  for  him,  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  empty  new  glass  containers  of 
any  design  and  finish  which  will  increase 
his  inventory  to  more  than  two  carloads 
or  in  excess  of  requirements  for  the  next 
60  days.  “Fresh  Products”  are  defined 
to  mean  products  which  have  not  been 
previously  preserved  or  frozen  (Tem¬ 
porary  refrigeration  in  bulk  excluded). 


FROZEN  FOODS  ABROAD 

Control  of  Frosted  Foods,  Limited, 
London,  England,  has  been  sold  to  Lever 
Bros.  &  Unilever,  Ltd.,  Edwin  T.  Gibson, 
Vice  President  of  General  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  announced.  Frosted 
Foods  Sales  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
General  Foods  Corporation,  packs  and 
distributes  Bird’s  Eye  quick-frozen  foods 
in  the  United  States. 

“Sale  of  control  of  our  British  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  world-known  Lever  inter¬ 
ests,”  explained  Mr.  Gibson,  “has  no 
effect  on  domestic  Bird’s  Eye  sales. 
Frosted  Foods  Sales  Corporation  always 
has  sold  its  entire  production  of  quick- 
frozen  foods  within  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  and  possessions,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.” 

Frosted  Foods,  Limited,  was  formed 
June  15,  1938,  to  develop  the  quick- 
frozen  foods  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  to  put  to  use  in  the 
British  Empire  the  patents  and  rights 
which  General  Foods  owned.  Of  the 
original  capitalization  of  100,000  pounds 
sterling.  General  Foods  Corporation  or 
its  representatives  owned  75  per  cent 
and  Robert  Ducas,  well-known  in  dry-ice 
and  allied  businesses  in  London,  heading 
British  interests,  owned  25  per  cent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Frosted  Foods, 
Lever  Bros,  agreement  the  nominal 
capital  of  Frosted  Foods,  Limited,  is  in¬ 
creased  to  £800,000.  Of  the  £700,000 
new  issue.  Lever  is  acquiring  for  cash 
600,000  one  £  “B”  ordinary  shares.  The 
balance,  or  100,000  one  £  “A”  shares, 
will  be  issued  to  General  Foods  as  con¬ 
sideration  for  patents  and  rights  in 
processes  of  quick  freezing  and  necessary 
apparatus  in  all  parts  of  the  world  out¬ 
side  of  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions. 

Lever  Bros.  &  Unilever,  already  well 
interested  in  the  preserved  foods  indus¬ 
tries  and  planning  to  develop  along  new 
lines  after  the  war,  will  extend  the  proc¬ 
essing  and  sale  of  Bird’s  Eye  quick- 
frozen  foods  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions.  Frosted  Foods,  Limited, 
plans  further  intensive  development  as 
soon  as  the  war  ends. 

“General  Foods,”  said  Mr.  Gibson, 
“will  co-operate  with  the  Lever  manage¬ 
ment  in  every  way  possible,  with  its  in¬ 
formation  and  ‘know-how,’  and  in  that 
sense  Frosted  Foods,  Limited,  will  be  a 
joint  operation,  the  management  of 
which,  however,  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  Lever  interests  as  majority  owners.” 

For  the  past  four  years,  despite  the 
war.  Bird’s  Eye  products,  packed  in 
England  from  British  grown  fruits, 
meats,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  have 
been  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
they  have  gained  considerable  attention 
and  popularity. 

Through  the  association  of  the  Lever 
Interests  and  their  world  ramifications. 
General  Foods  assures  development  of 
its  world  interest  in  quick  freezing 
patents.  It  will  continue  to  have  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  board. 
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tomato  Canning  Machinery 
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BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CHOPPER  PUMP. 

Particularly  adapted  to  tomatoes,  berries,  apples, 
and  similar  products.  The  elimination  of  air  in  food 
conveying  and  to  work  without  priming  are  out¬ 
standing  features  of  this  Chopper  Pump.  Built  in 
two  sizes:  30  gallon  and  60  gallon  capacity.  May 
be  had  with  belt  or  motor  drive. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  TOMATO  SCALDER. 

This  machine  has  been  designed  to  save  steam,  and  time, 
with  steam  spray  on  top  and  bottom.  Removable  covers 
and  large  clean  out  openings.  Scalding  space  may  be 
of  any  length  desired. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Peeling  Table. 
Straight  line  single  belt  type,  with  double¬ 
head  or  single-head  drive.  Rugged  bucket 
rests,  concave  wood  rollers  and  large  belt 
pulleys  make  a  table  construction  ideally 
adapted  to  canning  plants.  Built  to  fit 
your  special  needs. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Rotary 
Washer.  Designed  to  do  a  thor¬ 
ough  washing  job  for  plants  that 
have  a  large  volume.  Tomatoes  can 
be  scoured,  cleansed,  and  washed, 
without  damage.  The  easily  remov¬ 
able  cleaning  pan  separates  a  large 
amount  of  mud  from  the  tomatoes 
before  they  go  through  the  washer. 
Built  in  2  sizes:  5  and  10  tons  p.h. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  TOMATO  MACHINERY  CATALOG 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY  »  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ALL  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
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CLOSURE  ORDER  CHANCE 
PERMITS  INCREASE  IN 
CLASS  PACK 

A  large  number  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
juices,  meats,  fish,  and  dairy  products 
can  be  commercially  packed  in  glass  in 
unlimited  quantities  for  civilians  during 
1943,  under  the  terms  of  Conservation 
Order  M-104  as  amended  April  10  by 
the  War  Production  Board. 

The  Containers  Division,  WPB,  esti¬ 
mates  that  sufficient  metal  and  rubber 
will  be  available  for  closures  to  permit 
an  additional  number  of  food  products 
to  be  packed  in  unlimited  quantities,  or 
in  larger  quantities  than  previously  per¬ 
mitted. 

The  order  affects  the  use  of  both  metal 
and  rubber  in  closures.  No  person  may 
use  closures  to  pack  any  products,  except 
as  specified  by  the  order. 

Included  among  the  additional  food 
products  for  which  closures  may  be  used 
for  packaging  in  glass  in  unlimited 
quantities  are:  Carrots,  spinach,  tomato 
sauce,  cherries,  figs,  plums,  prunes 
(fresh  Italian),  fruit  butters,  fruit  juices 
m-  mixtures,  pectin  (liquid),  dried  beef, 
mince  meat,  clams,  fish  flakes,  oysters, 
shrimp,  and  chicken,  chicken  noodle, 
vegetable  and  bean  soups.  Previously, 
the  use  of  closures  to  pack  such  foods  in 
glass  was  restricted  to  various  percen¬ 
tages  of  the  amount  packed  in  1941  or 
1942,  under  certain  conditions. 

Among  the  food  products  for  which 
the  quota  on  closures  is  increased  are: 
Pork  and  beans,  apples,  applesauce.  The 
pork  and  bean  quota  is  raised  from  25 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
packed  in  tin  or  glass  in  1941.  The  new 
apple  and  applesauce  quota  is  25  per 
cent  of  the  amount  packed  in  the  crop 
year  1941-42,  against  10  per  cent  pre¬ 
viously.  Rubber  is  allowed,  for  the  first 
time,  for  baked  beans. 

Among  the  additional  products  which, 
for  the  first  time,  may  be  packed  in  glass, 
ai’e  the  following:  Mixed  carrots  and 
peas,  other  mixtures  of  vegetables  as 
specified,  mushrooms,  pimentos,  succo¬ 
tash,  fruits  for  fountain  consumption, 
beef  extract  and  beef  gravy,  scrapple, 
and  tamales.  The  quotas  for  such  foods 
vary. 

Closures  permitted  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  taken  from  Schedule  I  of  the 
order  appears  in  the  accompanying 
table. 


CLOSURES  FOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
IN  GLASS  CONTAINERS 

FROM  SCHKDOLE  T— CONSERVATION  ORDER  M-104 
AS  AMENDED  APRIL  10,  194:5 

A.  Any  per.son  who  u.sed  closures  from  Januiiry  1,  1942,  to  December  31,  1042, 
for  packing:  a  food  pntduct  not  listed  in  this  Schedule  I,  m,iy  use  an  equal  number 
of  closures  during:  the  year  1043  for  packing  the  products  listed  in  this  schedule, 
in  addition  to  the  quotas  respectively  specified. 

B.  Wherever  the  asteiisk  appears  the  packiiiK  (|uota  relates  to  the  total 
number  of  closures  and  cans  used  for  packing:  the  applicable  product. 

C.  No  product  packed  in  a  can  shall  be  rei)acked  for  sale  in  a  Klass  container, 
by  the  same  or  a  different  person,  in  the  .same  or  a  different  form,  except  to  the 
e.xtent  specifically  permitted  in  this  schedule. 

D.  Split  year  items  such  as  “1041-2”  appearing:  in  the  column  “1943  P.acking 
Quot.a”  refer  to  specified  seasonal  year  base  periods  to  be  used  in  computing 
permitted  packs  for  subsequent  seasonal  years. 

E.  Any  perstm  packing  any  product  in  cans  during  the  calendar  year  or 
seasonal  year,  who,  because  he  converts  such  pack  or  part  thereof  from  cans  to 
glass  containers,  does  not  use  the  entire  number  of  cans  which  he  would  be 
permitted  under  any  limited  quota  specified  in  Order  M-81,  may  use  two  closures 
for  each  can  so  not  used.  Such  closures  may  l)e  used  in  addition  to  the  quotas 
established  for  any  i)roducts  by  this  Schedule  I,  but  shall  be  made  of  the  materials 
respectively  specified. 


Product 

1943  Packing  Quota 

Closure 

Material  Indicated 
by  X 

Tinplate 

Blackplate 

Rubber 

VEGETABLES  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

X 

X 

2.  Beans,  with  or  without  pork . 

50%  1941* . 

X 

X 

3.  Beans,  fresh,  including  green,  wax,  lima,  green 
soy  beans,  and  fresh  shell^  beans 

X 

X 

X 

X 

larger  than  U.  S.  Standard  ruby  (medium)  to 
be  packed. 

5.  Carrots,  whole  carrots  not  to  be  packed . 

i 

Unlimited 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8.  Mixtures  of  Vegetables  (other  than  carrots  and 

X 

X 

peas,  and  succotash)  which  consist  of  not  less 
than  90  per  cent  of  any  combination  of  vege¬ 
tables  listed  in  this  schedule,  (or  of  any  such  | 
combination  and  celery,  onions,  and  pep¬ 
pers);  provided  that  the  combination  by 
drained  weight  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  any  one  vegetable;  and, 
provided  further  that  no  vegetable  may  be 
packed  under  this  item  until  the  packer  has 
packed  and  set  aside  his  full  quota  for  that 
vegetable  as  established  pursuant  to  Food 
Distribution  Order  No.  22  and  orders  sup¬ 
plementary  thereto. 

X 

1 

X 

50%  1942* . 

X 

12.  Spinach,  and  other  green  leafy  vegetables 
limited  to  beet,  collard,  dandelion,  kale, 
mustard,  polk,  and  turnip  greens. 

Unlimited . 

X 

X 

X 

15.  Tomato  catsup  and  chili  sauce,  containing  not 
less  than  10.7  per  cent  (specific  gravity  1.045) 
by  weight,  dry  tomato  solids: 

Closures  without  rubber . 

Unlimited . 

X 

Closures  with  rubber;  to  the  extent  of 

See  product  column.. 

X 

(>) 

X 

rubber  allocated  to  manufacturers  for 
this  purpose  prior  to  February  4,  1943. 
16.  Tomato  paste,  containing  not  less  than  25  per 

Unlimited . 

X 

cent,  by  weight,  dry  tomato  solids. 

17.  Tomato  pulp  or  puree,  containing  not  less  than 
10.7  per  cent  (specific  gravity  1.045)  or 
more  than  25  per  cent,  by  weight,  dry 
tomato  solids. 

Unlimited . 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

taining  not  less  than  8.7  per  cent  (specific 
gravity  1.037)  by  weight,  dry  tomato  solids, 
and  not  less  than  10.0  per  cent  (specific 
gravity  1.042)  by  weight,  total  dry  solids, 
salt  free.  In  addition  to  salt,  the  contents 
may  contain  pepper,  spice,  oils,  and  other 
flavoring  ingr^ients. 

X 

20.  Vegetable  juices,  or  mixtures  thereof,  undiluted. 

X 

except  for  the  addition  of  sweetening  or 
seasoning. 

Note. — When  required  for  packing  other  products, 
tomato  paste,  tomato  pulp  or  puree,  tomato 
sauce,  and  tomato  juice  may  be  repacked  from 
reusable  cans,  5  gallons  or  larger. 

FRUITS 

21.  Apples,  including  crabapples,  whole  apples  not 

to  be  packed. 

22.  Applesauce,  including  sauce  from  crabapples.  .. 

25%  1941-42* . 

X 

X 

25%  1941-42* . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

24.  Blackberries,  black  raspberries,  blueberries. 

X 

X 

boy  sen  berries,  dewberries,  elder  berries, 
gooseberries,  loganberries,  red  raspberries, 
and  young  berries. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

'During  1943  only. 
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Tomato  Baskets 

Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

No.  Ration  Boxes,  assembled  or  in  shook 
form,  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  STREET,  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


35  Years  of 
Specicdized  Service 
in  the 

Prevention  of  Fires 
and 

Maintenance  of  Low 
Insurance  Costs 

for  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 


4f044^  p^Uo^uUf^  uUU  Lu4f> 


LIGHTWEIGHT  - 


CONVEYOR  _ 

Like  all  new  equipment,  the  purchase 
of  SPEEDWAYS  Conveyor  is  under 
strict  priority  resulations.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot 
purchase  this  all  purpose  conveyor 
for  your  plant.  W.P.B.  regulations 
have  provided  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
fish  processors  and  canners  with  suffi¬ 
cient  preference  ratings  under  P-1 1 5 
to  release  SPEEDWAYS. 

Don't  fail  to  investigate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  purchasing  SPEEDWAYS  with 
your  existing  ratings.  Write  us  today 
for  further  details. 

INDISPENSABLE 

>r 

•  DELIVERING 
•  LOADING 

•  UNLOADING 

•  CONVEYING 


Weighs  Only 
7  lbs.  per  foot 


NIAGARA  FILTER  Corporation 

1432  NIAGARA  ST.  Phone  Lincoln  31 16  BUFFALO,  N.Y 


TWICE  THE  VOLUME  WITH  NO 
INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTION  UNITS  OR 
MAN  POWER 

•  The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  type  of  equipment  needed  in  canning  plants  during  the 
coming  season.  This  pulper  requires  no  more  space  than  an¬ 
other  pulper  of  comparable  size,  calls  for  no  additional  at¬ 
tendants,  yet  its  capacity  is  double  that  of  standard  type 

Snipers.  In  addition,  it  eliminates  loss  of  time  for  the  pro- 
uction  line  required  for  adjusting  other  pulpers  to  increase 
or  decrease  moisture  in  pomace. 

Langsenkamp  design  calls  for  equipment  that  eliminates 
attendants  and  helpers  wherever  possible;  or  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  without  increasing  number  of  employes,  or 
both.  Indiana  Juice  Extractors  which  obviate  coring  of 
tomatoes  and  supply  greatly  increased  production  capacity 
are  another  example — or  Kook-More  Koils  which  step  up 
evaporating  capacity  of  tanks  twenty  per  cent  or  more. 

These  advantages  have  been  made  available  to  help  the 
individual  canner  operate  more  efficiently  and  more  economi¬ 
cally — but  they  exactly  meet  the  nation’s  demand,  today,  for 
increased  production  with  decreased  use  of  man  power. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

** Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 
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CLOSURES  FOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
IN  GLASS  CONTAINERS 

M-104  SCHEDULK  I — Continued 


Product 

1943  Packing  Quota 

Closure 

Material  Indicated 
by  X 

Tinplate  | 

Blackplatel 

1 

Rubber 

27.  Fruit  cocktail,  consisting  of  any  combination 
of  fruits  listed  in  this  Schedule  I,  or  any  such 
combination,  and  grapes  and  pineapple: 
Provided,  That  the  combination,  by  drained 
weight,  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  fruits  listed  in  this  Schedule  I  and  may 
consist  of  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  grapes. 
Pineapple  may  be  repacked  from  No.  10  or 
larger  cans  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  cocktail. 

Unlimited . 

X  1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

X 

28.  Olives,  ripe  or  green  ripe,  whole  or  minced . 

29.  Peaches,  clingstone,  halves,  segments,  or  slices.. 

30.  Peaches,  freestone,  halves,  segments,  or  slices 

Not  to  be  packed  in  California. 

75%  1941-42* . 

X 

X 

X  ' 

X 

Unlimited . 

X 

I 

X 

31.  Pears.  Whole  pears,  except  sickle  pears,  not  to 
be  packed . 

Unlimited 

I  X 

1  1 

1 

1  ^ 

i  X 

1  X 

33.  Prunes,  fresh  Italian . 

Unlimited . 

X 

! 

1  X 

FRUIT  PRODUCTS 


WAGES  SET  FOR  CALIFORNIA 
ASPARAGUS  WORKERS 

In  an  order  issued  April  14  by  the 
War  Food  Administration,  maximum 
wage  rates  were  established  for  work  in 
connection  with  the  harvesting  of  as¬ 
paragus  for  canning  and  freezing  in  five 
California  counties.  The  counties  named 
were  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Yolo, 
Solano  and  Contra  Costa. 

Maximum  wages  specified  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Cutting  and  sledding  from  prime  beds 
(not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten 
years  old),  $2.75  per  hundred- weight  for 
No.  1  white,  and  $3.25  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  No.  1  green;  cutting  and 
sledding  from  other  than  prime  beds, 
$3.25  per  hundred-weight  for  white  and 
$3.75  per  hundred-weight  for  green. 
These  rates  are  based  on  packed  out 
weight  cut  to  seven-inch  lengths,  and  if 
workers  are  paid  on  a  field  box  basis  for 
cutting,  the  rates  must  be  equivalent  to 
the  foregoing  per  hundred-weight  rates. 


34.  Fruits,  crushed,  fountain  fruits . 

35.  Fruit  butters,  conserves,  jams,  jellies,  mar¬ 

malades,  and  preserves. 

36.  Fruit  juices  or  mixtures  thereof,  other  than 

grapefruit  juice,  undiluted  except  for  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  sweetening. 

37.  Grapefruit  juice . 

38.  Fruit  concentrates,  liquid,  when  concentrated 

on  a  ratio  of  5  or  more  to  1. 

39.  Fruit  concentrates,  dry . 

40.  Nectars . 

41.  Pectin,  liquid . 


100%  1942*. 


Unlimited . 

Unlimited 

100%  1942* 
Unlimited . 

Unlimited . 

100%  1942*... 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Unlimited. 


MEIATS  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 


42.  Beef,  dried . 

43.  Beef  extract,  and  beef  gravy . 

44.  Chicken,  boned,  and  turkey,  boned . 

45.  Corned  beef  hash . 

46.  Lamb’s  tongue,  pickled . 

47.  Mincemeat,  fresh  apples  only . 

48.  Pig’s  feet  and  cutlets,  pickled . 

49.  Scrapple,  Philadelphia . 

50.  Tamales . 

51.  Meat  Products  as  follows . 

A.  Chili  con  came,  when  packed  without 

beans  and  containing  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  meat,  by  uncooked 
weight,  exclusive  of  added  tallow. 

B.  Meat  loaf,  containing  not  less  than 

90  per  cent  meat,  by  uncooked 
weight  and  no  added  water.  When 
packed  as  a  chopped  product,  meat 
loaf  may  contain  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  following  ingredients: 
cereal,  whole  milk,  eggs,  and 
seasoning. 

C.  Meat  spreads,  including  ham,  tongue, 

liver,  beef,  and  sandwich  spreads. 
When  packed  as  a  spread,  the  chop¬ 
ped  products  shall  contain  not  less 
than  65  per  cent  meat,  by  cooked 
weight,  with  added  cereal  or  other 
products.  When  packed  as  deviled 
ham  or  deviled  tongue,  the  product 
shall  consist  of  chopped  meat  with¬ 
out  added  cereal  or  other  products. 

D.  Chopped  luncheon  meats,  consisting 

of  chopped,  seasoned  meat  with  not 
to  exceed  3  per  cent  added  water,  by 
weight. 

E.  Sausage  in  casings,  Vienna  style,  con¬ 

taining  no  cereal  or  similar  sub¬ 
stances  and  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent 
added  water,  by  weight. 

F.  Tongue . 


Unlimited . 

Unlimited . 

Unlimited . 

100%  1941*. 

Unlimited . 

Unlimited . 

Unlimited . 

50%  1942* .. 
100%  1941* 
Unlimited . 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


FISH  AND  SHELLFISH 


For  washing  and  boxing,  the  follow¬ 
ing  maximum  wage  rates  are  estab¬ 
lished:  40  cents  per  hundred-weight  for 
hand-rack  washing  and  boxing  of  white 
asparagus;  55  cents  per  hundred-weight 
for  hand  racking  and  wa.shing  of  green 
asparagus. 

This  is  the  first  official  determination 
of  maximum  wages  made  under  the 
authority  to  stabilize  wages  and  salaries 
of  agricultural  labor  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  James  F. 
Byrnes,  Economic  Stabilization  Director, 
in  his  directive  of  November  30,  1942, 
and  then  vested  in  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tor  on  March  26. 

On  the  grounds  that  “the  general  level 
of  salaries  and  wages  for  agricultural 
labor  is  substandard,”  the  Byrnes  direc¬ 
tive,  in  Section  4001.5  (b),  authorizes 
increases  to  be  made  in  agricultural 
wages  or  salaries  which  are  under  $2,400 
per  year,  until  public  notice  is  given  that 
— with  respect  to  areas,  crops,  classes 
of  employers,  or  otherwise — increases 
may  no  longer  be  made  without  the  War 
Food  Administrator’s  approval. 

The  order  issued  by  the  War  Food 
Administrator  held  that  the  wages  of 
asparagus  workers  in  the  counties  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  substandard  and  that  no 
increases  in  the  wages  paid  to  asparagus 
workers  in  those  counties  shall  be  made 
above  the  rate  specified  without  his  ap¬ 
proval. 


62.  Clams,  soft,  hard  or  razor . 

53.  Clam  broth . 

54.  Crabmeat . 

55.  Fish  flakes,  except  dried  fish  flakes  ... 

56.  Fish,  and  shellfish  pickled . 

57.  Fish  pastes,  including  shellfish  paste. 

68.  Lobster,  including  spiny  lobster . 

59.  Oysters . 

60.  Shrimp . 


^Until  March  31,  1943. 


Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


Note. — When  required  for  the  packing  of  other  products,  pineapple  may  be  repacked  from  No.  10 
cans.  Grape  juice  may  be  repacked  from  reusable  cans,  5  gallons  or  larger. 


Requests  for  increases  above  the  speci¬ 
fied  maximum  rates  or  appeals  for  relief 
from  hardships  resulting  from  the  order 
can  be  submitted  to  the  USDA  Wage 
Board  for  California,  at  2288  Fulton 
Street,  Berkeley,  Calif.  The  Wage 
Board  will  hold  hearings  upon  such  re¬ 
quests  or  appeals  and  then  forward  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Food  Administration  for  a  decision. 

AGS  12 
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CONGRESS  STEPS  IN 

Claims  and  counter-claims  respecting 
the  merits  and  drawbacks  of  Govern¬ 
ment  grade  labeling  will  “go  into  the 
record”  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
House  on  April  10  in  approving  a  reso¬ 
lution  introduced  by  Congressman  Hal- 
leck  (HR  98)  providing  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  grade  labeling  of  merchandise. 

This  resolution  authorizes  and  directs 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  conduct  an  inves¬ 
tigation  for  the  purpose  of  determining, 
among  other  things,  whether  the  WPB, 
the  OPA,  or  any  other  agency  or  officer 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  formulating  plans  with  a  view 
to  putting  into  effect  requirements  with 
respect  to  federal  grade  labeling  of 
articles  or  commodities  “and  the  discard¬ 
ing  of  private  label  names  of  articles  or 
commodities.”  The  committee  likewise 
is  authorized  to  determine  whether  the 
formulation  of  any  such  plans  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  connection  with  the  war  effort, 
and  the  extent  to  which  any  such  plans 
may  represent  an  attempt  to  change 
our  domestic  economy  along  lines  that 
are  not  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

To  effectuate  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution,  the  House  Committee  is 
authorized  to  hold  hearings,  to  require 
attendance  of  witnessed  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  books,  correspondence,  and 


other  data;  and  to  take  such  testimony 
as  it  deems  necessary. 

The  resolution  also  provides  that 
subpoenas  shall  be  issued  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  may  be  served  on  the  persons  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  chairman. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the 
committee  is  required  to  report  to  the 
House  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  the  results 
of  its  investigation,  together  with  its 
recommendations. 


INJURY  FREQUENCY  REPORTS 
REQUIRED 

Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins 
has  issued  the  following  order  effective 
May  1,  with  regard  to  the  reporting  of 
injuries  by  firms  fulfilling  Government 
contracts  subject  to  the  Walsh-Healy 
.4ct. 

§  201.502  Records  of  injury  frequency 
rates.  Every  person  who  is  or  shall  be¬ 
come  a  party  to  a  Government  contract 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
VValsh-Healey  Public  ■  Contracts  Act  and 
the  Regulations  thereunder,  or  who  is 
performing  or  shall  perform  any  part 
cf  such  contract  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  such  Act  or  Regulations,  shall ‘main¬ 
tain  the  records  specified  below  which 
shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 


authorized  representatives  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor; 

(a)  Records  of  injury  frequency  rates 
as  defined  in  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c) 
below,  calculated  quarterly  on  a  calendar 
basis  commencing  the  first  of  January 
of  each  year; 

(b)  The  injury  frequency  rate  shall 
be  the  number  of  disabling  injuries  to 
all  employees  per  1,000,000  man-hours 
of  exposure,  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
total  number  of  disabling  injuries  by 
1,000,000  and  dividing  that  sum  by  the 
total  man-hours  of  exposure; 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section 
(1)  “disabling  injury”  is  one  which 
causes  disability  to  any  employee  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  day  or  shift  during 
which  the  injury  occurred,  (2)  “total 
man-hours  of  exposure”  shall  be  the  total 
man-hours  actually  worked  by  all  em¬ 
ployees  during  the  quarter,  (3)  “em¬ 
ployee”  shall  mean  any  employee  in  any 
department  of  the  factory  or  establish¬ 
ment,  including  protection,  maintenance, 
transportation,  clerical,  office  and  sales, 
regardless  of  whether  such  employee  is 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  con¬ 
tract  subject  to  this  Act. 

BOOTH  TO  PACK  TOMATOES 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  Inc.,  has 
arranged  to  pack  tomato  products  this 
season  at  its  plant  at  Pittsburg,  Calif. 
At  one  time  tomato  products  were  packed 
there,  but  not  in  recent  years. 


ATTRACTIVELY  DESIGNED 


Lithographing  Co. Inc. 

GAMSE  BUILDING.  BALTIMORE.MD. 


The  canner  using  Hez-Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  com  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

A9k  for  explanation 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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National  Canners  Association  Board  Meeting 


State  Association  Officers  Also  Attend  Two-Day  Session  Held  in  Washington  April  9  and  10 
to  Hear  Further  Explanation  of  the  1943  Food  Program. 


Meeting  with  the  National  Canners 
Association’s  Board  of  Directors,  the 
association’s  officers,  sectional  officers 
and  secretaries,  and  officials  of  State  and 
regional  canners  associations,  gathered 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington, 
April  9  and  10,  to  obtain  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  from  men  in  Government 
agencies  responsible  for  the  1943  food 
programs,  and  to  present  to  these  Gov¬ 
ernment  representatives  facts  and 
opinions  on  the  vai’ious  questions  affect¬ 
ing  the  participation  of  canners  in  the 
war  effort. 

NCA  President  Lindsey,  in  his  open¬ 
ing  remarks,  reviewed  events  since  the 
Processors  Conference  held  in  Chicago 
last  December.  Fred  Stare  reported  for 
the  Committee  on  Convention  Resolu¬ 
tions,  and  Walter  Graefe  for  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee. 

Other  talks  were  heard  by  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Kleberg,  Representative 
from  Texas  and  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture;  by  Brigadier- 
General  Carl  A.  Hardigg,  of  the  Office 
of  the  Quartermaster  General,  and  by 
J.  Howard  Hamilton,  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

General  Hardigg  emphasized  the  need 
for  adequate  can  and  case  marking  and 
case  strapping  of  foods  going  into  for¬ 
eign  theatres  of  war.  He  said  that  there 
is  need  for  every  pound  of  processed 
foods  that  can  be  produced  in  1943,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  people  can  be  impressed 
with  the  essential  place  of  food  in  the 
war  effort,  and  with  the  fact  that  their 
services  are  required  in  food  production 
as  well  as  other  war  activities. 

ARMY  BUYING 

Mr.  Hamilton  explained  the  apparent 
over-buying  of  the  Army  last  season. 
He  said  that  pack  reservations  had  been 
based  on  the  average  yields  of  former 
years,  plus  a  comfortable  cushion  as  a 
protective  measui'e.  The  industry  had 
one  of  the  gi’eatest  yields  on  record, 
which  actually  gave  them  more  goods 
than  needed.  Since  the  percentages  had 
been  set,  the  Army  took  the  goods,  he 
explained.  This  overage  has  now  been 
turned  over  to  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  for  disposal.  (See  Ed. 
Page  8). 

CONTRACTED  ACREAGE 

Carlos  Campbell,  Director  of  the 
Association’s  Division  of  Statistics,  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  of  a  survey  covering 
acreage  contracted  to  April  1  as  com¬ 
pared  with  former  years,  covering  Peas, 
Corn,  Beans  and  Tomatoes.  Results 
showed:  For  peas,  277,152  acres  con¬ 


tracted  for  to  April  1,  1943,  as  compared 
with  308,066  acres  the  same  date  in  1942. 
Broken  down  further,  the  figures  showed 
that  77  per  cent  of  the  1943  pea  acreage 
was  contracted  by  April  1  as  against  93 
per  cent  April  1,  1942.  Sweet  Corn 
acreage  contracted  to  April  ’43  was  263,- 
744  as  against  277,747  in  ’42.  Sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  1943  corn  acreage  was 
under  contract  April  1  as  against  74 
per  cent  April  1,  ’42;  41,381  acres  of 
snap  beans  were  under  contract  April  1 
this  year  as  against  40,719  acres  this 
date  last  year;  53  per  cent  of  the  ’43 
acreage  was  under  contract  as  against 
68  per  cent  in  ’42;  188,438  acres  of  to¬ 
matoes  were  contracted  to  April  1,  1943, 
as  against  245,989  acres  April  1,  1942; 
60  per  cent  of  the  1943  acreage  was  un¬ 
der  contract  April  1  as  against  78  per 
cent  in  1942. 

Honorable  Walter  F.  George,  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  Clyde  L.  Herring, 
Assistant  Administrator  of  OPA,  made 
interesting  talks  at  the  luncheon. 

PRODUCTION  PANEL 

Deputy  Director  of  the  Food  Produc¬ 
tion  Administration,  J.  B.  Hutson,  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  panel  discussion  on  food 
production,  which  brought  out  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  on  how  the  sub¬ 
sidy  program  for  canned  vegetables 
would  be  handled.  It  was  explained 
that  the  program  will  apply  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  raw  products  that  will  go  into 
the  civilian  packs  as  covered  by  the 
USD  A  growers’  support  program.  (See 
page  9). 

Other  points  brought  out  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  were: 

Canners  who  are  also  growers  qualify 
automatically  for  certification. 

Canners  who  purchased  products  on 
the  open  market  must  pay  the  same 
prices  for  spot  products  as  are  required 
for  contracts  to  be  eligible  for  certifi¬ 
cation. 

Where  a  product  is  packed  on  a  two- 
season  basis,  settlement  is  to  be  made 
at  the  end  of  each  season. 

DISTRIBUTION  PANEL 

Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  Director  of  FDA, 
presided  over  the  food  distribution  panel, 
which  further  explained  the  support 
price  pi'ogram  and  gave  canner’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  all  warehouses  will  be  cleared 
well  in  time  for  the  handling  of  the  1943 
packs.  The  handling  of  stock-pile  foods 
was  also  explained  by  this  panel.  (See 
Ed.  page  8). 

PRICE  PANEL 

Saturday  morning’s  meeting  got  under 
way  with  a  panel  discussion  of  prices,  led 
by  A.  C.  Hoffman,  who  said  that  grade 


labeling  would  not  be  discussed,  since 
final  decision  rests  with  Administrator 
Bi’own. 

In  connection  with  existing  price  orders 
and  those  to  come,  the  following  program 
was  announced: 

Carrots,  Lima  Beans,  Beets  in  glass: 
Expected  to  be  issued  about  April  17-19. 

Cabbage  for  Kraut,  Pumpkin,  Squash: 
Price  regulation  to  be  issued  during  the 
week  ending  April  24. 

Tomato  Products:  Tomato  Juice  may 
be  the  only  tomato  product  on  the  flat 
price  basis ;  other  products  —  Catsup, 
Paste,  etc. — probably  will  be  issued  on 
the  formula  basis. 

Remaining  vegetables,  for  which  1943 
price  orders  have  not  yet  been  issued: 
Planned  on  formula  basis,  permitting 
addition  to  1942  ceilings  of  increased  raw 
material  and  labor  costs. 

Asparagus:  These  prices  wei’e  re¬ 
ported  ready  and  waiting  for  signature; 
they  provide  for  flat  prices  for  graded 
Asparagus,  price  formulas  for  blended. 

Canned  Fruits:  Will  work  on  tentative 
formula  with  small  committee  during  the 
week  of  May  2.  Following  that,  hearings 
will  be  held  the  week  of  May  17  in  San 
Francisco  and  Portland,  and  a  final 
Washington  conference  after  that. 

Quick-frozen  Fruits:  An  industry 
meeting  was  scheduled  for  April  15  to 
work  out  increases  on  a  formula  basis. 

Quick-frozen  Vegetables:  Those  items 
that  are  being  subsidized  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  canning, 
will  be  similarly  subsidized  for  freezing; 
the  others  will  receive  an  adjusted  for¬ 
mula  program. 

On  the  part  of  canners,  it  was  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  panel  that  the  opposition  to 
both  regional  pricing  and  grade  labeling, 
expressed  in  the  form  of  resolutions  at 
the  National  Canners  Association  annual 
meeting  last  December  at  Chicago,  is  still 
in  effect.  Several  canners  spoke,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  specific  inequities  imposed  by 
regional  flat  prices. 

Recently  appointed  associate  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  FDA,  Jesse  W.  Tapp,  assured 
cooperation  with  the  industry  to  mini¬ 
mize  its  problems  and  simplify  its  work 
of  concentrating  production. 

MANPOWER 

The  closing  session  of  the  meeting  had 
to  do  with  the  manpower  problem  and 
talks  were  had  from  the  following  men: 
Lt.  Col.  Jay  L.  Taylor,  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
Administration;  Almon  Roth,  Alternate 
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Industry  Member,  War  Labor  Board; 
Lt.  Col.  F.  V.  Keesling,  Jr.,  National 
Headquarters,  Selective  Service  System; 
Fay  W.  Hunter,  Chief,  Placement  Bu¬ 
reau,  Agricultural  Division,  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission;  E.  N.  Richmond, 
Chairman,  NCA  Manpower  Committee; 
and  E.  A.  Meyer,  Food  Distribution 
Administration. 

RESOLUTION 

A  Resolution  was  adopted  that  OPA 
be  requested  to  reward  housewives  work¬ 
ing  in  canneries  for  their  willingness  to 
neglect  home  canning  by  permitting  can- 
ners  to  issue  certificates  to  such  employes 
showing  the  number  of  hours  worked 
during  the  canning  season  and  to  in¬ 
struct  ration  boards  to  issue  additional 
ration  coupons  to  such  employes  to  the 
extent  of  16  points  for  each  eight  hours 
worked,  or  on  some  other  similar  sched¬ 
ule  that  OPA  may  deem  reasonable. 

The  following  post-war  problems  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed: 

Post-war  Planning  Committee:  Arthur 
C.  Dorrance,  Harry  L.  Cannon,  Marc  C. 
Hutchinson,  E.  N.  Richmond,  Henry  P. 
Taylor,  Douglas  C.  Townson,  Elvon 
Musick  and  M.  C.  Peters. 

Committee  on  Distribution  of  War 
Surpluses :  Carl  N.  Lovegren,  G.  Shei’win 
Haxton,  E.  F.  Trego,  Fred  A.  Stare  and 
Harold  K.  Bachelder. 


LIABILITY  HOLDS 

In  an  order  recently  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  it  was 
made  clear  that  repeal  revocation  or 
modification  of  any  price  regulation  does 
not  release  a  person  from  liabilities  or 
penalties  incurred  under  the  regulation 
before  it  had  been  changed.  This  opin¬ 
ion  does  not  establish  a  new  policy,  OPA 
pointed  out,  but  simply  clarifies  the 
stand  which  it  has  always  taken. 

RESEARCH  CROUPS  ALLOTED 
RATIONED  FOODS 

Amendment  10  to  Ration  Order  13, 
effective  April  12,  provides  for  allotments 
of  processed  foods  to  food  research 
laboratories,  experimental  kitchens,  food 
demonstration  groups,  and  other  groups 
engaged  in  similar  work  which  requires 
the  use  of  rationed  processed  foods. 

DEHYDRATION  IN  OHIO 

M.  W.  Baker,  USDA  Marketing 
Specialist,  has  announced  that  of  the 
four  dehydration  plants  to  be  established 
in  Ohio  by  the  Federal  Government,  one 
will  be  in  Salem,  two  others  in  Jackson 
and  Plainsville,  and  another  possibly  at 
Oak  Harbor  or  Port  Clinton.  Cost  of 
each  plant  is  expected  to  be  between  50 
and  100  thousand  dollars,  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  advancing  the  money  for  the 
necessary  equipment. 


WORKERS  FOR  CANNING  FACTORIES 
IN  CANADA 

Canada’s  National  Selective  Service, 
it  is  announced,  has  had  under  review 
the  problem  of  assisting  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  securing  the  labor  required  for 
Canada’s  1943  canning  season. 

While  final  plans  have  not  yet  been 
drawn,  one  step  has  already  been  taken 
with  a  view  to  assisting  the  industry  in 
the  peak  seasons.  An  order  issued  by 
Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell,  Minister  of 
Labor,  under  National  Selective  Service 
Civilian  Regulations,  will  permit  fac¬ 
tories  canning  food  products  during  this 
year  to  freely  engage  female  workers 
for  any  period  of  employment  not  to 
exceed  ten  weeks.  It  is  expected  that 
this  order  will  facilitate  the  employment 
of  married  women  especially,  who  may 
be  induced  to  undertake  canning  work, 
but  who  ordinarily  do  not  engage  in  in¬ 
dustrial  employment. 

DEHYDRATION  CONFERENCE 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  picture 
of  the  situation  on  the  dehydration  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  nationally  and  to 
obtain  latest  information  available  on 
the  subject  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  a  conference  on  the  dehydration  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  station  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
on  May  12,  13  and  14. 


STIMULATE  GROWTH 
INCREASE  TIELD 


Revolutionary  new  fungicide  for  treating  vegetable 
seeds  is  bringing  great  results  tvith  foods  needed 
for  Victory. 


SAFE  for  all  seeds  and  for  operator . . . 
PROTECTS  from  "damping  off’’  and 
decay . . .  COMPATIBLE  with  inocu- 
lants  . . .  SELF-LUBRICATING  . . , 
"BUFFER”  PREVENTS  weakening 
by  soil  chemicals  . . .  LASTS  LONGER 
. . .  PAYS  ITS  WAY. 


For  full  information  and  distributors’  names,  write 


NAUGATUCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 


1230  Sixth  Avenue  •  Rockefeller  Center  •  New  York 
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FOOD^.VALUE  AS  A  SELLING  POINT 


Nutritional  Campaigns  and  Health  Food  Drives  cause  consumers  to  seek  out  High  Food 
Values.  Tell  the  complete  story  on  your  labels  say's — BETTER  PROFITS. 


The  retailing  of  food  is  getting  into 
Hs  old  stride  after  the  advent  of  ration¬ 
ing.  From  canners  on  through  the  line 
of  distributors  to  the  consumer  we  are 
learning  rapidly.  It  has  worked  in 
Europe  for  several  years,  it  will  work 
here.  The  American  public,  however, 
fortunately  are  apparently  further 
along  the  road  of  understanding  true 
food  values  than  were  the  folks  in 
Europe  when  food  rationing  was  a  year 
old.  Even  before  Pearl  Harbor  the 
majority  of  housewives  were  interested 
in  balanced  menus  and  a  great  deal  was 
published  concerning  them.  Since  the 
war  started  in  earnest  we  have  seen  a 
great  deal  more  explanatory  material 
than  we  ever  thought  possible  and 
countless  thousands  have  studied  nu¬ 
trition  seriously.  All  these  are  still  in¬ 
terested,  in  fact,  more  interested  than 
ever  in  providing  their  families  with 
healthful  menus  and  still  keeping  within 
the  period  ration  point  allowances. 

CONSUMERS  BUY  FOOD  VALUE 

Fortunately  for  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  in  this  article,  we  still  have  a 
great  number  of  people  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  spend  money  and  points 
liberally  when  sold  on  the  worth  of  the 
article  bought.  This  noon  we  ate  some 
very  delicious  tender  tips  and  cuts  of 
green  asparagus.  The  label  was  handy 
and  a  look  at  it  with  me  will  be  inter¬ 
esting.  It’s  just  the  sort  I  would  have 
l  ecommended  a  year  or  two  ago.  Strik¬ 
ing  in  appearance,  no  one  could  mistake 
the  probable  contents,  it’s  well  enough 
woi’ked  out  so  that  one  serving  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  can  once  and  liking  them  as 
we  did  at  noon  would  buy  the  same  food 
pi’oduct  again.  The  fact  is,  however,  if 
the  good  wife  had  not  been  interested  in 
buying  all  green  asparagus  for  her  Sun¬ 
day  dinner,  there  is  nothing  on  the  label 
indicating  the  worth  of  the  contents 
from  a  nutritional  standpoint.  Now  at¬ 
tractive  art  work  is  alw'ays  good,  it 
should  always  be  provided  for  any 
worthwhile  label.  However,  in  these 
times  we  need  to  remember  that  the  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser  of  any  of  our  foods 
will  be  most  apt  to  buy  them  if  per¬ 
suaded  to  do  so  by  a  concise  setting 
forth  of  their  food  value. 

Do  not  be  alarmed  if  the  present  point 
value  of  your  pack  seems  too  high  to  you. 
Say  we  have  available  only  one-half  the 
quantity  of  canned  foods  we  consumed 
last  year.  That  would  mean  movement 
from  retailers  and  jobbers  stocks  should 
be  one-half  what  it  was  in  1942  during 
the  same  comparable  period.  If  checks 
show  the  movement  is  only  25  per  cent 


of  that  a  year  ago,  the  fact  will  be 
acknowledged  and  relief  given  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  product  by  means  of  a 
lowering  of  the  point  value.  Whether  or 
not  the  set  point  value  of  your  goods 
per  unit  of  sale  at  retail  seems  to  be  set 
correctly  at  present,  have  confidence  that 
any  real  hardships  will  no  doubt  be 
eliminated  in  due  course.  Your  imme¬ 
diate  task  is  to  so  prepare  your  goods 
for  market  that  in  every  particular  they 
will  move  consistently  and  profitably  to 
the  consumer.  This  means  due  attention 
to  their  best  labeling.  I  know  labels  for 
this  year’s  pack  are  pretty  well  on  hand 
or  you  will  probably  be  out  of  luck  but 
one  can  in  some  instances  buy  fill-ins  for 
later  packs  or  plan  now  constructively 
for  the  label  to  adorn  your  cans  in  1944. 


STRESSING  THE  POINT 
April  is  a  poor  time  in  which  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  pancake  flour,  but  one  just 
came  to  our  office  yesterday.  It  may  not 
sell  this  spring,  it  may  be  just  another 
new  product,  but  the  millers  marketing 
it  have  arranged  the  wrapper  in  the 
tempo  of  the  times.  There  is  no  need  to 
give  you  details  of  the  color  scheme  or 
art  work,  but  there  are  details  you  should 
remember.  First  of  all,  on  one  side 
panel,  in  i-everse  plate  in  a  box  we  read 
the  legend,  “Protein  Rich.’’  The  reader 
may  not  know  a  protein  from  a  proto¬ 
plasm,  but  I’ead  on,  “Nutrition  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  protein  is  the  food  factor 
that  builds  firm,  strong  flesh.  It  is  the 
principal  strength-building  element  of 
meat.  Soy  flour  contains  nearly  four 
times  the  protein  of  wheat  flour — and 
only  one-third  the  fat-producing  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Golden-Soy  Griddle  Cake  Mix 
is  a  delicious  blend  of  soy  and  wheat 
flours — rich  in  protein,  calcium,  iron  and 
vitamins  A  B  &  G.’’ 

Immediately  below  in  reverse  plate 
we  see  repeated  the  foregoing  story, 
“Rich  in  Vitamins  A,  B  and  G — also 
Calcium  and  Iron.  High  in  muscle- 
huilding  protein,  low  in  fat-producing 
starch.’’  You  see,  the  millers  are  not 
content  with  stating  known  food  values, 
but  they  repeat  them  in  order  that  one 
who  runs  may  read  and  one  who  reads 
may  re-read  it,  thus  doubling  the  chances 
of  the  story  being  retained  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  reader.  We  should 
learn  a  lesson  from  this  when  finally 
arranging  our  labels  for  the  telling  of 
the  new  story  about  them,  the  story  of 
their  actual  food  value  in  terms  of  the 
things  we  have  been  taught  to  look  for 
in  a  wartime  food,  vitamins,  minerals, 
all  other  recognized  food  values. 


TELL  A  COMPLETE  STORY 

I  know  for  years  we  have  preached  the 
usefulness  of  the  receipe  on  the  label. 
We  have  cried  out  to  the  housetops  for 
the  label  unadorned  with  cirlicues  and 
now  we  are  reversing  ourselves.  We  are 
willing  to  have  the  label  all  cluttered  up 
with  information  that  may  be  of  little 
use  six  months  after  the  war  is  over. 
Well,  the  war  or  food  rationing  may  not 
be  over  as  soon  as  we  would  like  to  have 
it  end,  we  may  be  in  for  a  long  grind, 
take  it  from  me.  The  longer  rationing  of 
food  continues,  the  greater  will  be  the 
demand  for  labels  on  foods  which  tell  a 
complete  food  story.  As  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  suppose  the  war  is  over  in  six 
months,  or  a  year.  Your  label  stating 
in  plain  language  the  principal  food  con¬ 
stituents  therein  will  remain  in  good 
taste  for  a  long  time.  If  any  tangible 
good  is  to  come  out  of  this  great  world 
war,  one  of  the  great  benefits  will  be 
the  increased  sound  knowledge  our 
housewives  as  a  whole  will  have  concern¬ 
ing  the  food  value  of  things  we  have  had 
on  our  tables  for  years.  Even  now, 
.staid  matrons  discussing  “symptoms” 
are  heard  to  ask,  “Have  you  ever  stirred 
New  Orleans  molasses  into  warm  water 
and  drank  a  glass  each  morning.”  Or 
someone  tells  of  eating  a  yeast  cake  daily 
for  thirty  days  or  refers  otherwise  to 
the  use  of  some  daily  food  as  a  body 
builder. 

Consult  your  local  canners  association 
state  office  or  the  office  of  the  national 
association  if  you  are  in  doubt  about 
those  particulars  which  you  should  in¬ 
clude  on  your  labels.  Check  details  with 
authorities  of  state  universities,  submit 
final  draft  to  the  best  authority  in  reach 
and  then  go  ahead  streamlining  your 
label  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  suggestion  that  essential  ma¬ 
terial  be  repeated,  eliminate  receipts  if 
necessary  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
your  label  in  the  dress  by  which  users 
have  known  it  in  the  past  and  still  in¬ 
clude  the  new  information. 

LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

It  may  be  you  will  learn  your  particu¬ 
lar  product  does  not  contain  enough  of 
this  or  that  to  make  the  designing  of 
your  label  woi’thwhile;  it  may  be  you 
will  not  have  a  great  deal  about  which 
to  brag  to  your  consumer  trade.  Well, 
your  product  must  have  appetite  appeal 
or  else  it  falls  into  the  utility  class. 
Either  appeal,  in  the  absence  of  definite 
appreciable  vitamin  content  will  serve  as 
a  splendid  peg  onto  which  you  may  hang 
sales  arguments.  Do  not  tell  me  that 
today  you  can  sell  more  than  you  will 
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have  available  for  shipment.  I  know 
this,  but  I  am  warning  you  now  to  take 
these  steps  in  order  that  you  may  be  as 
well  fortified  as  possible  against  the 
time  when  goods  will  have  to  be  sold 
again.  God  grant  it  may  be  soon! 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
blest  with  a  temperament  and  inclination 
to  do  real  honest  to  goodness  advertising 
and  are  doing  it,  get  the  nutritional 
angle  into  your  ads  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  you  are  putting  out  only  a  small  sup¬ 
ply  of  dealers’  helps,  incorporate  in  them 
the  message  you  tell  on  your  label. 
Reiteration  will  get  your  story  over,  tell 
it  again  and  again. 

Most  canners  are  pretty  well  bound 
by  tradition  and  practice!  If  you  are  in 
this  class  and  after  reading  this  article 
thus  far,  you  feel  that  the  plan  outlined 
is  not  for  you,  look  at  your  product  from 
a  new  angle.  Imagine  for  a  moment  it 
is  brand  new,  that  consumers  have  never 
seen  it  before.  Feel  you  are  faced  with 
the  task  of  introducing  it  to  the  public 
and  obtaining  profitable  distribution  as 
soon  as  possible.  How  would  you  do  it? 
Could  you  think  of  any  better  plan  than 
the  one  I  have  laid  before  you?  I  think 
not,  especially  in  view  of  the  times  we 
are  living  in. 

Your  eventual  sales  and  distribution 
will  increase  profitably  as  you  work  out 
the  ideas  laid  before  you  here  and  am¬ 
plify  them  to  suit  your  needs. 


FOOD  PLANTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
“E  ”  AWARD 

The  Nation’s  food  processing  plants 
are  eligible  for  the  Army-Navy  Produc¬ 
tion  Award — the  symbolic  “E”  for  Ex¬ 
cellence,  the  War  Food  Administration 
announced  April  12. 

Both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
have  authorized  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  to  nominate  candidates 
to  be  considered  for  the  honor  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  Boards  for  Production 
Awards. 

Quantity  and  quality  of  production  in 
the  light  of  available  processing  facili¬ 
ties  are  prime  factors  in  selecting  re¬ 
cipients  for  the  “E”  Award,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out.  Other  factors  include  ingenuity 
and  cooperation  with  the  Government  in 
developing  and  producing  war  foods, 
overcoming  production  obstacles,  avoid¬ 
ance  of  stoppages,  maintenance  of  fair 
labor  standards,  training  of  additional 
labor  forces,  effective  management,  acci¬ 
dent  prevention,  health  and  sanitation, 
plant  protection,  and  utilization  of  sub¬ 
contracting  facilities. 

The  FDA’s  regional  offices,  located  in 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Des 
Moines,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco  and 
Denver  rjnd  FDA  Commodity  Branch 
Chiefs  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  recom¬ 
mend  food  processing  plants  believed  to 


meet  the  prescribed  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence.  The  Food  Distribution  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  forward  its  nominations  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  Boards  of  Produc¬ 
tion  Awards.  Recipients  will  be  notified 
formally  by  the  War  or  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments. 

The  FDA  said  all  records  will  be 
weighed  carefully  and  the  awards  will 
be  given  only  to  those  companies,  large 
or  small,  that  meet  the  requirements 
that  have  been  set  up.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  many  thousands  of 
war  plants  throughout  the  country,  it  was 
pointed  out,  have  been  able  to  attain  the 
“E”  thus  far  because  of  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  required. 

On  March  8,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  announced  that  farm  families  en¬ 
listed  in  the  1943  food  production  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Farm  War  Service  in  recognition  of  their 
war  work.  County  USD  A  War  Boards 
were  instructed  to  present  these  certifi¬ 
cates  to  farmers  following  completion  of 
the  farm  mobilization  drive  in  their 
counties.  Proposals  are  under  consider¬ 
ation  in  Congress  and  in  the  War  Food 
Administration  at  the  present  time  for 
merit  awards  to  counties  which  meet 
their  agricultural  production  goals  this 
year  and  to  individual  farmers  and  farm 
workers  for  production  achievements. 
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Utilize  your  stock  of  old  labels  for  products  which 
you  no  longer  pack.  Block  out  portions  undesir¬ 
able  and  imprint  information  to  suit  yoiu  particular 
need.  Or,  too,  print  a  1  color  label  on  the  reverse  side 
of  any  type  old  labels  you  may  have.  Otu  imprint 
department  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Canners  everywhere  are  finding  this  a  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  old  stocks  and  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  added  storage  space. 

EMERGENCY  or  GOVERNMENT  ORDERS 

PRINTED  1  COLOR  (BLUE  OR  BLACK) 

ON  8  HR.  DELIVERY 

WE  HAVE  A  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  OF 

1  MILLION  LABELS  A  DAY 

-  LET  US  HELP  YOU  TODAY  — 

STANDARD  PRINTING  &  LITHDGRAPHIN6  CD. 

536-38-40-42-44  WEST  PRATT  STREET 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  revised  1936. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘ '  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  Ukc  S1 ,000.00  for  my 
copy  If  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street,  M, 


MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Grade  Labeling  Still  Unanswered — Prospec¬ 
tive  Acreage  for  Corn  and  Beans  Shows 
Increase — More  Ceilings  Set — 
Sudsidy  Prices 

GRADE  LABELING  —  OPA  Chief 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  feeling  that 
grade  labeling  is  a  Congressional 
obligation  rather  than  one  for 
OPA  to  make  final  decision,  has 
placed  the  subject  squarely  in  the 
lap  of  Congress  to  settle  the  con¬ 
troversy.  He  declared,  however, 
if  Congress  does  not  act  on  the 
matter  he  feels  that  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  rests  with  him  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  act.  This  week,  committees 
of  canners  and  OPA  officials  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  House  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  to  give  further 
evidence  pro  and  con  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  defi¬ 
nite  reply. 

ACREAGE — It  was  interesting  to 
note  from  NCA’s  acreage  survey 
reported  to  its  Board  last  Week, 
that  only  4  (3  from  Indiana  and 
one  from  Maine)  out  of  approxi¬ 
mately  550  returns  possible  to 
tabulate,  gave  grade  labeling  as  a 
reason  for  the  delay  in  contracting 
1943  acreage.  Consequently  there 
are  not  so  many  canners  opposed  to 
grade  labeling  as  you  would  be  led 
to  believe.  Trouble  is  chief  oppo¬ 
sition  has  gotten  to  Congress  and 
they  are  yelling  loud  and  long  while 
content  interests  sit  and  wait. 
Principal  reason  given  for  delay  in 
contracting  acreage  this  season  is 
labor  (237)  ;  growers  prices  (71) 
was  next  in  line,  with  ceilings  (49) , 
competition  of  other  war  crops 
(48),  and  wage  freeze  (35)  closest 
in  pursuit. 

Despite  it  all  USDA  reports  in¬ 
creases  due  in  most  items.  Their 
latest  for  Green  Beans  and  Corn 
for  processing,  issued  April  8, 
show: 


SNAP  BEANS  FOR 
PROCESSING 

Processors  of  snap  beans  report¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  acreage  intend¬ 
ed  for  1943  indicate  an  increase  for 
this  season  of  about  19  per  cent, 
over  the  1942  plantings  for  canning 
or  other  manufacture.  If  the 
acreage  plans  of  late  March  ma¬ 
terialize,  the  1943  plantings  will 
total  165,240  acres  compared  with 
138,400  acres  in  1942,  and  an  aver¬ 
age  planted  acreage  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  10-year  (1932-41)  period  of 
59,260  acres. 

Loss  or  abandonment  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  snap  beans  for 
processing  has  averaged  around  6 
per  cent  annually  during  the  past 
10  years.  If  an  average  loss  in 
acreage  of  6  per  cent  occurs  in 
1943  in  line  with  the  10-year 
abandonment,  a  planting  of  165,- 
240  acres  would  result  in  around 
155,300  acres  for  harvest.  The  re¬ 
vised  estimate  of  acreage  harvest¬ 
ed  in  1942  is  134,960  acres  and  the 
10-year  (1931-41)  average  har¬ 
vested  acreage  is  55,700  acres. 

The  10-year  (1932-41)  average 
yield  of  snap  beans  for  processing 
is  1.62  tons  per  acre.  A  harvest  of 
155,300  acres  in  1943  with  yields 
in  line  with  the  10-year  period  of 
1.62  tons  per  acre  would  give  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  251,600  tons  for 
processing.  This  compares  with 
the  revised  estimate  of  the  1942 
production  of  232,900  tons  and  the 
average  production  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  10-year  (1932-41)  period  of 
91,600  tons. 

SWEET  CORN  FOR 
PROCESSING 

Late  March  acreage  intentions 
of  sweet  corn  processors  point  to 
an  increase  in  1943  of  about  5  per 
cent  over  the  1942  planted  acreage. 
If  these  plans  for  1943  are  carried 
out,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  indicates  this  year’s 
acreage  for  processing  will  total 


542,430  acres  compared  with  517,- 
000  acres  (revised)  in  1942  and  an 
average  for  the  preceding  10-year 
(1932-41)  period  of  343,050  acres. 

Abandonment  or  loss  of  planted 
acreage  because  of  unfavorable 
growing  conditions  has  ranged 
from  2.4  per  cent  in  1939  to  16.1 
per  cent  in  1936.  For  the  10-year 
period  from  1933  to  1942,  the 
average  loss  or  abandonment  of 
plantings  was  about  6  per  cent. 

If  in  1943  the  loss  of  plantings 
of  sweet  corn  because  of  unfavor¬ 
able  growing  conditions  should  be 
in  line  with  the  average  loss  of  6 
per  cent,  a  planting  of  542,430 
acres  will  result  in  about  509,900 
acres  for  harvest.  The  revised 
estimate  of  acreage  harvested  in 

1942  is  485,010  acres. 

The  10-year  (1932-41)  average 
yield  of  sweet  corn  for  processing 
is  2.21  tons  per  acre.  A  harvest 
of  509,900  acres  in  1943  with  yields 
in  line  with  the  10-year  period  of 
2.21  tons  per  acre  would  give  a 
production  of  1,126,900  tons.  The 
revised  estimate  of  1942  produc¬ 
tion  is  1,281,600  tons  and  for  the 
preceding  10-year  (1932-41)  period 
an  average  production  of  713,400 
tons  was  obtained. 

MORE  CEILINGS — This  Week  OPA 
set  seilings  for  Spinach  at  the 
packer  level — this  time  without 
zones,  one  price  for  the  entire 
country.  Fishermen’s  prices  for 
Tuna  fish  are  also  set,  stabilizing 
canners’  costs  and  permitting  free 
contracting  with  a  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  that  fresh  fish  costs  will  be 
no  higher.  You  have  these  prices 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Subsidy  prices  for  the  four 
major  crops  are  also  named  by 
zones,  and  further  subsidies  for  all 
principal  packs  are  promised  for 
use  in  pricing  the  balance  of  the 

1943  packs. 

Recent  freezes  are  taking  their 
toll  of  fruit  crops,  temperatures 
down  to  20  degrees  occurring  in 
many  important  sections  this  past 
week. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Market  Squared  for  Inventory  Taking — 
Permitted  Increase  in  Classed  Packs  Stirs 
Interest — Mussels  Well  Received — Point 

Reduction  Helps  Grapefruit  Juice — 

The  Army  Surplus 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

NEW  YORK,  April  16,  1943. 

THE  SITUATION  —  With  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  trade  still  largely 
confined  to  adjusting  canned  foods 
inventories  under  the  point  regu¬ 
lation,  the  absence  of  canner  offer¬ 
ings  has  been  more  or  less  ignored 
during  the  current  week.  Too, 
jobbers  have  had  little  time  to 
study  the  1943  pack  situation  in  the 
light  of  the  various  regional  ceil¬ 
ings  established  by  OPA.  Still 
further  intensifying  the  current 
dullness  in  the  spot  market,  “ac¬ 
commodation”  sales  and  “swap¬ 
ping”  of  canned  foods  between  in¬ 
dividual  wholesale  grocers  has 
ebbed  considerable  during  the 
period. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  distribu¬ 
tors  will  necessarily  defer  addi¬ 
tional  purchasing  plans  until  their 
inventory  adjustments  are  com¬ 
pleted,  and  they  are  in  position  to 
make  a  more  intelligent  forecast  of 
probable  requirements  during  the 
coming  season  under  point  ration¬ 
ing,  “lines”  are  already  going  out 
to  regular  sources  of  supply  for 
assurances  of  stocks  to  take  care 
of  private  label  requirements.  Too, 
jobbers  are  planning  to  extend 
their  operations  in  glass  packs, 
following  WPB’s  action  in  further 
liberalizing  M-104  by  providing 
.sufficient  metal  and  rubber  closures 
for  increased  production  of  a  num- 
l,»er  of  foods  in  glass,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  listing  more  products  which 
may  be  packed  in  glass.  Unlimited 
packs  are  now  authorized  in  the 
case  of  carrots,  spinach,  tomato 
juice,  cherries,  figs,  plums,  prunes, 
fruit  butters,  fruit  juices  or  mix¬ 
tures,  liquid  pectin,  dried  beef, 
mince  meat,  clams,  fish  flakes,  oys¬ 
ters,  shrimp  and  chicken,  and 
chicken  noodle,  vegetable  and  bean 
soups.  In  addition,  quotas  are  in¬ 
creased  on  beans  (with  or  without 
pork)  and  apples  and  apple  sauce 


and  packing  authorized,  without 
limitations,  of  carrots  and  peas, 
vegetable  mixtures,  mushrooms, 
succotash,  beef  extract,  and  beef 
gravy;  with  packing  of  pimentos 
authorized  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  packed  in  tin  and 
glass  in  1942;  fountain  fruits,  100 
per  cent  of  1942;  tamales,  100  per 
cent  of  1941,  and  Philadelphia 
scrapple,  50  per  cent  of  1942. 

MUSSELS  GO  WELL  —  Canned  sea 
mussels,  a  new  “war  baby”  in  the 
canned  food  line,  is  reported  to  be 
meeting  with  an  excellent  reception 
in  the  trade,  with  repeat  business 
coming  in  steadily.  Maine  canners 
are  quoting  No.  1  tails  on  the  basis 
of  $2.75  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canner¬ 
ies,  and  already  have  a  substantial 
backlog  of  orders  on  hand. 

SALMON  —  Reports  from  the 
Northwest  this  week  indicate  that 
the  production  concentration  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  1943  pack  is  progress¬ 
ing  satisfactorily,  but  little  hope  is 
held  out  of  any  substantial  supplies 
of  new  pack  for  the  civilian  trade. 
Meanwhile,  canners  are  completing 
deliveries  on  1942  pack,  with  many 
a  jobber  who  had  expected  a  car¬ 
load  shipment,  winding  up  with 
anywhere  from  50  to  200  cases  via 
“stopover  car.” 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — Jobbers  are 
getting  a  more  active  demand  for 
canned  frapefruit  juice  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  reduction  in  point 
values,  and  accumulated  stocks 
are  beginning  to  move  into  con¬ 
suming  channels  more  freely.  As 
a  result  of  this  development,  job¬ 
bers  are  looking  over  primary  mar¬ 
kets  more  carefully,  with  indica¬ 
tions  that  some  improved  trading 
for  cannery  shipment  may  be  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  near  future. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Reports  from  the 
West  Coast  indicate  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  on 
carryover  fruits  from  1942,  with 
any  small  stocks  which  packers 
may  still  have  on  hand  slated  to  be 
held  over  into  the  new  canning 
season.  Coast  canners  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  new  wage  schedules  for 
the  1943  canning  season,  and  see 
nothing  but  steadily  rising  produc¬ 
tion  costs  ahead. 


SPINACH  —  California  canners 
are  nearing  the  end  of  their  spring 
pack  of  spinach,  with  unfavorable 
v/eather  cutting  into  production 
somewhat,  although  this  deficiency 
may  be  overcome  before  the  can¬ 
ners  are  through  on  this  item  for 
the  season. 

ASPARAGUS  —  California  aspara¬ 
gus  canners  are  also  operating, 
with  the  outlook  for  a  good  pack 
improved  by  removal  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  packing  of  white 
asparagus.  The  pack  will  run 
through  May,  with  considerable 
quantities  to  be  diverted  into  Gov¬ 
ernment  channels  to  take  care  of 
Army  requirements,  mostly  for  No. 
10  packs. 

PEAS — While  canners  have  shown 
little  enthusiasm  over  the  1943 
ceilings  established  for  canned 
peas,  current  reports  indicate  that 
the  pack  will  be  large.  Increased 
acreage  is  reported  from  a  number 
of  sections.  Spot  peas  have  been 
dull,  with  offerings  virtually  nil 
and  buying  interest,  strangely 
enough,  also  lagging,  although 
canned  peas  have  been  one  of  the 
best  canned  foods  sellers  under 
point  rationing. 

TOMATOES — Current  reports  are 
that  tomato  acreage  is  rather  slow 
in  lining  up  for  the  coming  season’s 
pack,  but  continued  pressure  from 
Washington  is  expected  to  speed 
up  pack  preparations.  Reports 
from  canners  indicate  that  very 
little  1942  pack  remains  unsold  in 
first  hands. 

ARMY  SURPLUS — Considerable  in¬ 
terest  exists  among  both  canners 
and  distributors  as  to  the  ultimate 
liquidation  of  the  approximately 
12,000,000  cases  of  canned  foods, 
largely  vegetables,  turned  over  to 
the  Food  Distribution  Administra¬ 
tion  from  Army  surplus  holdings. 
While  a  concentrated  stock  of  this 
magnitude  would  normally  impor¬ 
tantly  affect  pack  and  buying  plans, 
this  condition  is  not  expected  to 
develop  under  the  present  critical 
food  supply  situation.  The  trade 
has  been  assured  that  these  surplus 
goods  would  be  marketed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  minimize  local  mar¬ 
ket  disturbances. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

Cooperation  With  OPA  Crowing — Spots  at 
a  Standstill — Brokers  Placing  Allotments — 
Planting  Peas — a  Bouquet  for  the  Corn 
Bureau — Demand  Continues  for  Tomatoes — 
Pessimistic  Spinach  Reports — Coast  Fruit 

Damage — The  Resident  Sales  Agent 

By  “IllinoiV’ 

Chicago,  April  16,  1943, 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY  —  Fight 
with  your  dollars  as  our  men  fight 
with  their  lives;  be  100  per  cent 
with  your  10  per  cent ;  men  of  good 
will,  working  together,  will  banish 
the  forces  of  evil ;  don’t  forget 
Bataan.  Cooperation  is  the  key 
word  —  remember  these  slogans 
and  there  will  be  no  question  of 
your  continued  effort  to  be — ALL 
OUT  FOR  VICTORY! 

MARKET  CHAT  AND  CHATTER — 
More  than  the  usual  chat  and  chat¬ 
ter  was  heard  around  the  market 
during  the  week  under  review. 
The  following  seem  to  be  the 
“kernels” : 

The  “factor”  of  6  per  cent  for 
the  wholesaler  and  3  per  cent  for 
the  retailer  came  as  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  many  who  had  anticipated 
a  smaller  basis.  By  and  large, 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  co¬ 
operation  with  OPA,  although  sev¬ 
eral  sound  and  constructive  com¬ 
plaints  are  heard.  The  vast  amount 
of  detail  in  figuring  point  inven¬ 
tory  would  make  almost  anyone 
cuss  a  blue  streak  (so  said  a  food 
man).  Publication  that  major 
executives  of  OPA  would  soon  an¬ 
nounce  simplification  of  price  and 
rationing  regulations,  removal  of 
a  vast  quantity  of  the  posting  and 
filing  requirements  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  quite  a  little  of  what  is 
called  “red  tape”,  was  assuring  to 
those  who  had  burned  the  midnight 
oil  in  pondering  over  mountains  of 
figures. 

One  of  the  delegates  to  the 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers 
Convention  in  Memphis  last  week 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  manifest 
spirit  that  was  exhibited  on  all 
sides,  of  cooperation  with  OPA 
and  other  Government  bureaus  di¬ 
rectly  affecting  the  production  and 


distribution  of  food  and  grocery 
products.  This  delegate  said  it 
would  have  done  your  heart  good 
to  have  mingled  around  with  the 
grocery  distributors  at  that  meet¬ 
ing,  because  there  was  no  “snip¬ 
ing”,  “bickering”,  “biased  talk” 
and  “propaganda  peddling”  that 
has  hindered  our  war  effort  and 
which  has  been  noticeable  in  other 
group  gatherings  of  processors, 
producers,  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Spot  canned 
foods  are  more  or  less  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Consumer  demand  is  report¬ 
ed  good  but  both  jobbers’  stocks 
as  well  as  chains’  warehouses,  are 
reported  light. 

As  the  season  progresses  and  as 
different  Canners  have  been  able  to 
perfect  their  packing  arrangement, 
more  allocations  are  being  made 
for  their  regular  grocery  trade. 
Local  brokers  have  been  reasonably 
busy  the  past  week  in  placing  the 
amounts  so  allotted  them  by  their 
Principals.  This  business  is  all  on 
a  memorandum  basis,  but  every¬ 
one,  the  buyer,  the  canner,  as  well 
as  the  broker,  figures  that  while  it 
might  be  called  “memo”,  it  is  as 
good  as  a  firm  order. 

PEAS  —  Planting  operations  be¬ 
gan  in  Northern  Illinois,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Southern  Wisconsin  ten 
days  ago,  thus  making  the  season 
about  normal.  Soil  conditions  are 
said  to  be  good  and  the  seed  is 
going  into  the  ground  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 

Some  Wisconsin  Canners  are 
disturbed  over  the  ceiling  prices  as 
announced  by  OPA,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  thought  is,  given  a  crop,  all 
Pea  Canners  in  the  Badger  State 
will  be  able  to  make  a  goodly  profit 
on  the  basis  of  those  ceilings. 

The  movement  of  peas  from  re¬ 
tailers’  shelves  has  naturally 
slowed  up  due  to  the  high  point 
value.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
ihe  large  majority  of  cases  where 
the  consumer  buys  canned  peas, 
she  purchases  the  fancy  grade  and 
is  perfectly  willing  to  pay  a  few 
pennies  more  in  money  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  grade  as  long  as  the  point  value 
is  the  same  for  all  qualities. 


CORN  —  “Bouquets”  have  been 
given  the  Corn  Canners  Institute 
over  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
presented  to  the  powers  that  be  in 
OPA  the  correct  cost  status  and 
other  details.  It  has  been  the  talk 
of  the  market  that  cooperation, 
after  all,  pays  dividends. 

At  first  there  was  some  con¬ 
fusion  over  the  regions.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  ceiling  prices  on  peas, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  region  2,  but  on  corn 
those  two  States  were  not  included 
with  their  sister  States  like  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  prices  on — 

No.  2  Fancy  Cream  Style  Co. 
Gent,  or  Golden  Bantam ;  No.  2  Ex. 
Stand.  Cream  Style  Co.  Gent,  or 
Golden  Bantam. 

From  the  maximum  price  list, 
one  finds  this: 

Ill.-Ind.  Wis.-Minn. 

(Region  3)  (Region  2) 

Fancy $1.31  $1.19 

Ex.  Std....  1.11  1.09 

TOMATOES  —  For  the  past  few 
days  everyone  you  met  asked  if 
you  were  going  to  the  Indianapolis 
meeting  of  Tomato  Canners  on 
Friday,  the  16th.  From  the  inter¬ 
est  noted,  interesting  developments 
are  expected. 

A  continued  demand  for  Spot 
Tomatoes  and  all  tomato  products 
like  Puree,  Paste,  Catsup,  Sauces 
and  so  forth  prevails,  but  offerings 
are  meager. 

SPINACH  —  Pessimistic  reports 
continue  to  reach  this  market. 
Three  prominent  California  Can¬ 
ners  have  advised — will  not  have 
any  spinach  for  civilian  trade. 
Arkansas  Canners  have  been  pack¬ 
ing  for  the  past  week  or  ten  days 
but — prospects  not  favorable  for 
any  additional  quantity  to  move 
thru  grocery  channels  as  Govern¬ 
ment  will  likely  take  all. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — The  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  lower  point  value 
on  Grapefruit  Juice  has  speeded  up 
demand  is  evidenced  by  sizeable 
sales  by  prominent  Florida  Can¬ 
ners.  These  transactions  were  at 
ceiling  levels :  No.  404  Fancy 
Grade  A  Grapefruit  Juice,  $2.55; 
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No.  2  tin  Fancy  Grade  A  Grape- 
Iruit  Juice,  $1.12i/o. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Since  re¬ 
porting  in  this  column  last  week 
of  the  damage  to  Apricots  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  more  definite  information 
has  been  received.  That  damage 
is  estimated  at  from  25  to  35  per 
cent.  Cling  Peaches  seem  to  be 
all  right  to  date.  Royal  Anne 
Cherries  in  Oregon  look  favorable. 
Some  winter  kill  is  reported  out  of 
Washington  on  Pears. 

FISH — The  Maine  run  on  Sar¬ 
dines  to  date  has  been  light.  Pil¬ 
chards  from  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
cleaned  up,  but  with  increased 
fishing  facilities  for  the  coming 
season  and  more  of  the  finished 
product  for  civilians,  distributors 
are  in  a  cheerful  mood  and  added 
to  that  feeling,  is  the  45  per  cent 
at  least  of  the  Salmon  pack  (as 
announced  two  weeks  ago  by  the 
Government)  that  will  move 
through  the  grocery  channels. 

THE  RESIDENT  SALES  AGENT  (for¬ 
merly  the  Food  Broker)  —  (See 
previous  issues).  The  following 
letter  was  written  by  a  prominent 
Canner  to  his  Chicago  represen¬ 
tative  : 

“Ever  since  Pearl  Harbor,  we 
have  endeavored  to  impress  you 
and  in  turn  all  our  other  brokers 
and  our  buyers,  that  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  interested  (just  as  we 
have  in  the  past)  in  helping  move 
our  products  through  the  regular 
established  grocery  channels. 

“Today,  in  addition  to  the  good 
work  you  have  done  in  the  past, 
new  responsibilities  must  be  shoul¬ 
dered  by  our  various  representa¬ 
tives,  because  upon  you  rests  the 
responsibility  of  distributing  fairly 
and  equitably  among  our  custom¬ 
ers  our  1943  packings.  Point 
values  might  necessitate  some 
buyer  requesting  delayed  delivery 
at  times,  but  assure  him  we  will 
do  our  best  to  serve. 

“All  of  this  is  a  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  for  you  and  it  calls  for  more 
time  and  thought  and  effort  on 
your  part.  Now  more  than  ever 
in  the  past  we  must  work  to¬ 
gether.’ 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Heavy  Rains  Help  Most  Crops,  Damage 
Others — Asparagus  Packing  in  Full  Swing, 
Growers  Prices  Up — Spinach  Passes  Peak 
Season,  Pack  Light — Peach  Advisory  Board 
Booklet  Getting  Attention — Small  Olive 
Pack  Forecasted — Market  Notes 

By  “Berkeley” 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  April  16. 

CROPS  —  Crop  conditions  at  this 
writing  are  considered  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  as  a  whole,  although  some 
fruits  promise  to  be  in  light  sup¬ 
ply.  The  heavy  rainfall  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  has  im¬ 
proved  the  outlook  for  such  field 
crops  as  beans  and  tomatoes,  but 
has  cut  into  the  expected  output  of 
spinach.  Also,  navel  oranges  have 
been  damaged  to  some  extent.  In 
fhe  northern  and  central  parts  of 
the  State,  where  most  of  the 
deciduous  fruits  are  produced, 
apricots  will  be  a  comparatively 
light  yield.  Peaches  have  set 
heavily,  however,  and  the  outlook 
for  pears  is  considered  promising. 
Bean  acreage  will  be  increased 
here,  but  tomato  acreage  is  still  un¬ 
settled.  Warm  weather  is  encour¬ 
aging  early  planting. 

ASPARAGU  s — The  asparagus 
packing  season  is  getting  into  full 
swing,  with  plants  getting  into 
heavy  production  a  little  earlier 
than  in  some  former  years.  Warm 
weather  has  speeded  up  the  growth 
of  grass  and  growers  are  scurrying 
around  for  additional  labor.  Short¬ 
ly  after  canning  operations  got 
under  way  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  issued  a  marketing 
order  for  canning  asparagus,  ef¬ 
fective  April  12.  This  was  issued 
after  written  assent  had  been  se¬ 
cured  from  the  required  percentage 
of  growers  and  canners.  An  11- 
man  advisory  board,  consisting  of 
five  growers,  five  canners  and  a 
layman  chairman  has  been  named. 
The  marketing  agreement  followed 
announcement  of  the  dropping  of 
restrictions  on  the  packing  of  white 
asparagus  and  the  naming  of 
higher  prices  to  growers  to  cover 
higher  costs  of  production.  Grower 
prices  for  the  1943  crop  for  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon  and  Washington 


are  to  be  one  and  a  half  cent  a 
pound  over  those  paid  last  year. 
This  increase  applies  to  all  sizes 
and  grades,  but  does  not  include 
culls  or  butts.  The  California 
acreage  this  year  is  placed  at 
70,670,  against  73,950  a  year  ago, 
when  the  canned  pack  amounted  to 
2,258,046  cases.  This  year’s  pack 
will  be  made  in  No.  2,  No.  2),4s 
and  No.  10  tins,  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  asking  that  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  be  packed  in  the  latter  size. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  take  around  2,000,000 
cases.  Every  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  handle  all  that  is  grown,  whether 
by  the  fresh  market,  freezer  or 
canner. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spin¬ 
ach  has  passed  its  peak  and  the 
season  promises  to  come  to  an  end 
shortly.  Most  districts  are  re¬ 
porting  an  output  below  early  esti¬ 
mates,  with  the  wet  weather  in 
March  blamed  for  the  falling  off 
in  production.  It  now  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  pack  will  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  light  one,  with  some 
canners  suggesting  that  the  civilian 
public  will  not  get  much  of  it. 

PEACHES — Canners  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  fruits  are  giving  careful 
attention  to  the  facts  contained  in 
a  booklet  prepared  by  the  Canning 
Peach  Advisory  Board  of  California 
and  having  to  do  with  the  receiving 
and  grading  of  California  cling 
peaches  for  canning.  In  this  book¬ 
let  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  can¬ 
ning  season  has  been  materially 
shortened  in  recent  years  and  that 
tanning  is  now  compressed  largely 
into  a  period  of  30  days,  whereas 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  stretched 
over  a  period  almost  twice  as  long. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  early 
and  late  varieties  have  deteriorat¬ 
ed  and  been  largely  discarded,  so 
that  Midsummers  predominate.  In 
1928  there  were  25,442  acres  of 
Phillips  clings  in  bearing,  but  in 
1941  there  were  but  7,034  acres  of 
this  variety.  In  1928  Tuscans,  an 
early  cling,  accounted  for  24,322 
acres,  while  at  last  reports  there 
were  but  508  acres.  In  the  period 
from  1928  to  1941,  the  cling  peach 
acreage  in  California  dropped 
from  72,525  to  36,299.  Experi- 
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mental  work  on  a  large  scale  is 
being  carried  on  in  an  effort  to 
secure  improved  varieties,  and  es¬ 
pecially  varieties  that  ripen  before 
and  after  the  present  popular 
Midsummers. 

OLIVES  —  Preliminary  estimates 
place  the  canned  olive  pack  for  the 
1942-43  season  at  about  708,000 
cases  of  standard  48-pints.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  packs  of  1,170,- 
000  cases  in  1941-42,  1,350,000 
cases  in  1940-41,  and  868,000  cases 
in  1939-40.  The  packing  season 
begins  October  1,  while  shipments 
and  carryovers  are  figured  from 
December  1.  The  carryover  on  the 
first  of  last  December  was  about 
118,000  cases,  the  largest  since  that 
for  1938-39.  Most  packers  are 
putting  up  part  of  their  pack  in 
glass,  but  much  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  getting  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  making  the  switch  from 
tin.  In  addition  to  packing  ripe 
olives  in  glass,  several  packers  are 
also  putting  up  packs  of  green 
olives,  many  for  the  first  time. 

MARKET  NOTES — The  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  recently  brought  out  spot 
prices  on  Del  Monte  brand  glass 
packed  prunes,  cooked  ready  to 
serve.  These  are  in  the  No.  2l^ 
size  and  are  priced  at  $2.07  a 
dozen.  Spot  prices  have  also  been 
named  on  Del  Monte  and  featured 
brands  of  figs  in  glass,  the  No.  2V^ 
size  being  quoted  at  $2.62  and  the 
No.  303  at  $1.77.  Likewise,  Del 
Monte  and  featured  brands  of 
whole  spiced  yellow  cling  peaches 
in  No.  2V^  glass  are  offered  at 
$2.75. 

A  local  broker  has  been  doing 
some  business  of  late  in  Portuguese 
anchovies  packed  in  27-ounce  con¬ 
tainers,  twenty-four  to  the  case. 
The  price,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  is  $60 
a  case,  which  figures  out  $2.50  a 


can.  Consumers  will  find  the  point 
value  fairly  modest,  which  will  be 
some  relief. 

A  few  weeks  ago  crab  packers 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  advised 
that  they  would  not  pack  crabmeat 
this  season,  but  now  expect  to  oper¬ 
ate.  It  is  figured  that  if  a  pack  is 
made  the  price  to  the  trade  will  be 
about  $20  a  case.  That  will  mean 
a  price  to  the  consumer  of  about 
50  cents  a  can,  in  packs  of  48  cans 
to  the  case. 

PRODUCTION  COUNCIL — Governor 
Earl  Warren,  of  California,  has 
named  a  seven-member  Farm  Pro¬ 
duction  Council  as  authorized  by 
the  new  California  Food  and  Fiber 
Act  and  work  has  been  launched 
on  planning  for  the  1943  harvest. 
The  board  consists  of  Frank  M. 
Shay,  San  Jose,  president  of  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  Association ;  George  H. 
Wilson,  Clarksburg,  director  of  the 
National  Sugar  Beet  Association, 
California  Asparagus  Growers 
Association  and  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Camille 
A.  Garner,  Los  Angeles  County, 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Farm 
Bureau  Federation ;  Loren  Bamert, 
lone,  president  of  the  California 
Cattlemen’s  Association;  John  S. 
Watson,  Petaluma,  president  of  the 
Consolidated  Milk  Producers  of 
San  Francisco;  A.  J.  McFadden, 
Santa  Ana,  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  W.  L. 
Smith,  Buttonwillow,  director  of 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  and 
member  of  the  State  Grange 
executive  council. 

OUT  FOR  THE  DURATION 

John  West,  operating  as  West,  Elliott 
&  Gordon,  wholesale  grocers,  501  Davis 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  published 
notice  to  the  effect  that  he  is  discontinu¬ 
ing  business  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


PINEAPPLE  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS 

The  following  officers  will  serve  the 
Pineapple  Producers  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  1943:  Elvon  Musick,  San 
Francisco,  California,  President;  Henry 
A.  White,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  1st  Vice-President; 
W.  A.  Gellersen,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
San  Francisco,  California,  2nd  Vice- 
President;  H.  A.  Walker,  American 
Factors,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  3rd 
Vice-President;  C.  L.  Queen,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  Secretary;  H.  D.  Spell¬ 
man,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  Treasurer. 

SARDINE  PLANT 

The  French  Sardine  Company,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  has  been  granted  a  permit 
to  erect  a  sardine  canning  plant  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $30,000. 

BROKER  VISITOR 

The  San  Francisco  food  trade  recently 
had  a  visit  from  Camille  M.  Fraering, 
head  of  the  Fraering  Brokerage  Co., 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

TO  FREEZE 

The  San  Martin  Canning  Co.,  San 
Martin,  Calif.,  is  adding  frozen  foods  to 
its  lines  this  season. 

ALASKA  PACKERS’  PROFITS 

The  Alaska  Packers’  Association,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  reports  a  net  profit  of 
$390,944  in  1942,  equal  to  $6.87  a  share 
on  outstanding  capital  stock,  as  against 
a  1941  net  profit  of  $1,027,066,  or  $17.94 
a  share.  Sales  for  the  year  totaled 
$3,366,322,  compared  with  $6,718,545  in 
1941.  The  company  did  not  operate  any 
of  its  Alaskan  salmon  canneries  in  1942, 
but  from  joint  operations  with  other 
companies  a  limited  pack  was  had  in 
Central  Alaska. 

LIEUTENANT  WOOL  RITES 

Funeral  sei-vices  were  held  at  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  March  27,  for  Lieut.  F. 
George  Wool,  Army  pilot  and  instructor, 
killed  in  the  crash  of  a  training  plane 
five  days  earlier  near  Red  Bluff,  Calif. 
He  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a 
former  student  of  San  Jose  College,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Wool;  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Jean  Whidden  and  Mrs.  Lois  Lis¬ 
ton,  and  a  brother,  David  Wool.  He  was 
a  third  generation  member  of  the  pioneer 
Wool  family,  founders  and  operators  of 
the  F.  C.  Wool  Packing  Company,  Inc., 
fruit  canners. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tme  lU»rKqrEM>  Coiwup'amv'jt  Westminster, Md. 


HUSK  ERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — ClEANERS 


SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**They  hope  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


TRI-STATE  PROGRAM 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association  to  be  held  at  the 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  on 
Wednesday,  April  21,  will  begin  with  a 
round-table  discussion  at  10:30  A.  M.  on 
the  subject  of  canned  vegetable  ceiling 
prices,  led  by  Melville  L.  Ehrlich  of 
OPA. 

After  luncheon  the  afternoon  session 
will  get  off  promptly  at  1:30  with  an 
explanation  of  the  Government  purchase 
program  by  J.  Howard  Hamilton,  Con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Law¬ 
rence  Meyers,  FPA,  will  preside  at  a 
general  discussion  on  food  production, 
and  John  E.  Dodds,  FDA,  on  a  discussion 
of  food  distribution.  A.  E.  Meyer  will 
be  on  hand  to  answer  any  question  relat¬ 
ing  to  application  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  for  increases  in  wages.  The  ses¬ 
sions  are  “open”  to  all  canners  and 
members  of  the  allied  industries. 

RALPH  COVER  MARRIED 

Ralph  Cover  and  Mrs.  Edna  A.  Men- 
inger,  both  of  The  United  Company, 
Westminster,  Maryland,  were  married  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  at  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  on  April 
10.  Mr.  Cover  is  President  of  The 
United  Company,  builders  of  a  full  line 
of  corn  canning  machinery,  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  “Tuc”  method  of  can¬ 
ning  whole  kernel  corn.  Mrs,  Cover,  a 
trained  dietician  by  reason  of  former 
w'ork,  has  for  the  past  seven  years 
directed  the  “Tuc”  Annual  National 
Cutting  Bee  conducted  at  the  National 
Convention  each  year,  through  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  the  producers  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  whole  kernel  corn  packs 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

INDIANA  PROGRAM 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association  to  be  held  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  April  16,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  with  a  luncheon  at 
noon,  with  the  meeting  following  imme¬ 
diately  thereafter.  Principal  subjects  to 
be  discussed  will  be  labor  supply,  ceiling 
prices,  CCC  subsidy,  and  other  matters 
directly  affecting  this  year’s  production. 

NEW  PLANT 

The  Devich  Canning  Company,  of 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  will  shortly  open  a 
plant  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Saratoga  Aves., 
Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

JAMES  H.  DOYLE 

James  H.  Doyle,  75,  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  group  of  can  makers  to  join  the 
American  Can  Company  at  its  founding, 
and  who  retired  as  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  district  in  1936,  died  recently  in 
Chicago. 


FLORENCE  HALL  LEADS  WOMEN’S 
LAND  ARMY 

War  Food  Administration,  April  12, 
announced  appointment  of  Miss  Florence 
Hall  to  head  the  Women’s  Land  Army 
activities  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Extension  Sei'vice.  Miss 
Hall  has  had  much  experience  in  exten¬ 
sion  work,  having  been  associated  in  that 
activity  in  twelve  northeastern  States 
since  1928.  In  coordinating  home  demon¬ 
stration  work  and  supervising  the  ex¬ 
tension  wartime  program,  such  as  nu¬ 
trition,  home  food  supply  and  conserva¬ 
tion  in  the  home,  she  has  worked  with 
farm  organizations,  women’s  clubs  and 
consumer  groups,  as  well  as  extension 
groups. 

FRANK  B.  DeMOTTE 

Frank  B.  DeMotte,  for  the  past  ten 
years  Manager  of  the  Ladoga  Canning 
Company’s  Brookston,  Indiana,  plant, 
died  April  7  following  an  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Mr.  DeMotte  had  been 
associated  with  the  canning  business 
practically  his  entire  life,  having  been 
connected  with  Dickinson  &  Company, 
W.  R.  Roach  &  Company,  Warrensburg 
Canning  Company  and  Ladoga  Canning 
Company,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  industry’s  ablest  processors. 

STEINKER  BUYS  VICTORY 
PACKING  COMPANY 

H.  R.  Ray  has  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Victory  Packing  Company,  Ingalls, 
Indiana,  to  H.  E.  Steinker,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  the  plant  under  the 
name  of  the  Victory  Packing  Company. 

KIRKLIN  CANNING  COMPANY  SOLD 

A  group  of  Indianapolis  business  men 
have  bought  the  Kirklin  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Kirklin,  Indiana,  and  will  continue 
to  operate  it  under  its  present  name  and 
under  the  management  of  Noble  Ritchey, 
formerly  with  George  Ritchey  Canning 
Company,  and  lately  with  the  Loudon 
Packing  Company. 

LOWERY  BUYS  INDIANA  PLANT 

Charles  Lowery  has  purchased  the 
Straughn  (Indiana)  plant  from  the 
New  Madison  Canning  Company  of  New 
Madison,  Ohio. 

VAUGHN  JOINS  FLOTILL 

L.  E.  Vaughn,  for  the  past  eight  years 
with  the  Sutter  Packing  Company  at  its 
plant  at  Mayfield,  Calif.,  has  joined  the 
executive  staff  of  Flotill  Products,  Inc., 
Stockton,  Calif.,  and  has  been  made 
superintendent  of  the  plant  of  this  con¬ 
cern  operated  at  Modesto,  Calif. 


BUSCHMAN  HEADS 
NATIONAL  CAN 

S.  L.  Buschman  returns  to  his  old  post 
to  head  the  National  Can  Corporation 
as  president  succeeding  L.  F.  Gieg,  re¬ 
signed.  Until  early  1941  and  for  more 


S.  L.  BUSCHMAN 


than  10  years  prior  thereto,  Mr.  Busch¬ 
man  served  the  Corporation  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  was  largely  responsible  for  its 
successful  growth.  Since  early  1941  he 
has  been  President  of  Canonsburg  Steel 
and  Iron  Works,  which  position  he  re¬ 
tains.  The  latter  company  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  100  per  cent,  in  war  work. 

SYNTHETIC  TIRES 

Four  experimental  tires  constructed 
entirely  of  synthetic  rubber  for  use  on 
industrial  power  trucks  are  being  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  plants  of  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation  at  Pittsburgh,  to  test 
the  successful  application  of  synthetic 
rubber  to  industrial  tires,  reports  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company.  Latest  reports 
on  their  performance  are  that  they  are 
holding  up  as  well  as  tires  made  of 
natural  rubber,  which  previous  to  the 
rubber  shortage  were  used  in  this  type 
of  service. 


DEHYDRATION  PLANS 

Kentucky-Tennessee  Food  Cooperative 
has  been  organized  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky., 
as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Eastern  Dark 
Fired  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative 
Association  and  plans  the  operation  of  a 
dehydration  plant  at  Hopkinsville  and 
another  at  Springfield,  Tenn.  The  to¬ 
bacco  cooperative  will  finance  operations, 
which  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Crabtree,  manager  of  the  co¬ 
operative  for  the  past  ten  years.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  to  start  with  the  Sweet  Potato 
season. 
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CANNED  FOODS  CEILING  PRICES 


Dollars  and  cents  ceilings  at  the  canner  level  as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  respective  regulations 
as  stated.  All  prices  are  maximum,  per  dozen  cans,  f.o.b. 
cannery,  unless  otherwise  specified,  subject  to  customary  dis¬ 
counts  and  differentials  to  purchasers  of  different  classes. 


CANNED  CORN 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  6,  March  31,  1943) 


Whole  Grain,  all  varieties 

Region  I 

Region  II 

Region  III 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

1.36 

1.31 

1.29 

12-ounce  vacuum  . . 

1.31 

1.26 

1.24 

No.  10  . 

6.80 

6.66 

6.45 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

1.26 

1.21 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

1.21 

1.16 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

6.30 

6.06 

5.96 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.11 

1.00 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

1.11 

1.06 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

Cream  Style,  except  Ever  Gr.  and  Narrow  Gr. 

6.80 

6.56 

5.45 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . . 

1.26 

1.21 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

1.24 

1.16 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

6.30 

6.06 

6.96 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.11 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

1.11 

1.06 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

6.80 

6.86 

6.45 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

1.06 

1.01 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

1.01 

.96 

.94 

No.  10  . 

Cream  Style,  Evergreen  and  Narrow 

Grain 

6.30 

6.05 

4.96 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.11 

1.09 

12-ounee  vacuum  . 

1.11 

1.06 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

6.80 

6.66 

6.45 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

1.11 

1.06 

1.04 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

1.06 

1.01 

.99 

No.  10  . 

6.65 

6.30 

6.20 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

1.06 

1.01 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

1.01 

.96 

.94 

No.  10  . 

6.30 

6.06 

4.96 

Substandards :  2’s,  16s ;  lO’s,  76c 

per  dosen  less  than  maximum 

prices  for 

standard  grade. 


Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Washington,  Oregon,  California  and 
Southwestern  Idaho  (Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omyhee 
Counties). 

Region  II — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Michigan,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  that  portion  of  Idaho  not  included  in  Region  I. 

Region  III — All  States  not  included  in  Regions  I  and  II. 


CANNED  TOMATOES 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  4,  March  27,  1943) 


Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV  Region  V 


Fancy  (A)  No.  2 .  1.326  1.30  1.226  1.26  1.276 

No.  2%  . .  1.776  1.75  1.676  1.70  1.726 

No.  10  .  6.30  6.20  6.86  6.96  6.06 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2  1.126  1.10  1.026  1.06  1.076 

No.  2H  .  1.60  1.476  1.40  1.426  1.46 

No.  10  ..._ .  6.36  6.26  4.90  6.00  6.10 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 .  1.026  1.00  .926  .96  .976 

No.  2%  .  1.376  1.36  1.276  1.30  1.326 

No.  10  .  4.86  4.76  4.40  4.60  4.60 

Substandards:  2’s,  15c;  2V(!’s,  20c;  lO’s,  70c  per  dozen  lees  than  maximum 


prices  for  standard  grade. 


Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  (all  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  not  included  in  Region  II). 

Region  II — Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Southern  Pennsylvania 
(Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster,  York, 
Cumberland,  Adams,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bedford  and  Somerset  Counties). 

Region  III — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Region  IV — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

Region  V — Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  2,  3-6-43) 


Florida 

Govt.  Other 

Texas 

Govt.  Other 

West  Coast 
Govt.  Other 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Natural . 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.17% 

1.22% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.46 

2.66 

2.45 

2.55 

2.70 

2.80 

No.  10  . 

4.86 

6.00 

4.86 

5.00 

6.45 

6.60 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Natural.... 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.17% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.35 

2.45 

2.35 

2.45 

2.60 

2.70 

No.  10  . 

4.66 

4.80 

4.65 

4.80 

5.25 

5.40 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Natural.... 

.97% 

1.02% 

.97%  1.02% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.26 

2.36 

2.25 

2.36 

2.50 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

4.45 

4.60 

4.45 

4.60 

5.05 

5.20 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Sweetened.... 

1.10 

1.15 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.16 

5.00 

5.16 

6.60 

6.75 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.06 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.65 

2.76 

No.  10  . 

4.80 

4.96 

4.80 

4.95 

6.40 

5.55 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.30 

2.40 

2.30 

2.40 

2.55 

2.66 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.75 

4.60 

4.75 

5.20 

6.36 

CANNED  FISH 


OYSTERS 

(MPR  328,  Amendment  1,  3-23-43) 


East  South 

West  Coast 

Govt.  Other  Govt.  Other 

Govt.  Other 

3  36  3  36 

No.  2,  14  oz . 

.  6.26  .  6.26 

SALMON 

(MPR  266, 

Amendment  2,  12-29-42) 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

%  lb.  1  lb.  %  lb. 

%  lb.  %  lb. 

Tall 

Flat 

Flat  Oval  Flat 

Oval  Flat 

C.R.  C.R. 

C.R.  C.R. 

15?  no 

Red 

15.00 

16.50 

lonn  . 

11.60 

12.30 

s.oo  . 

Pink  . 

8.00 

8.00 

6  60 

Chum  . 

7.60 

5.40  . 

Sockeye  .  15.00  16.00  11.00 


Puget  Sound 


18.00 

19.00 

11.40 

COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Chinook,  Fancy.. 

19.00 

20.60 

24.00 

13.00 

16.00 

6.60 

16.00 

17.60 

10.00 

5.20 

Standard  . 

13.00 

14.00 

8.00 

4.80 

Unclassified  .... 

10.00 

11.00 

6.40 

11.80 

14.00 

8.00 

5.20 

Steelheads  . 

16.00 

17.60 

10.00 

12.00 

6.20 

13.40 

6.80 

Chums  . 

7.60 

9.00 

5.00 

SARDINES 


(MPR  184,  7-23-42) 


East 

(Per  case  f.o.b.  Portland,  Me.)  Govt.  Other 


14  Oil,  Mustard,  Keyless, 

100  cans  .  4.07  4.47 

V4  Tomato  Sauce,  Keyless, 

100  cans  .  4.12  4.62 

14  Oil,  Mustard  Key,  100  cans  4.82  5.22 

14  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  100  cans  4.87  6.27 

14  Oil,  Mustard,  Key,  Carton, 

100  cans  .  6.07  6.47 

14  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  Carton, 

100  cans  .  5.12  5.52 

%  Mustard,  Keyless,  48  cans....  4.07  4.47 

=14  Tomato,  Keyless,  48  cans .  4.12  4.62 


Central 
Govt.  Other 


West  Coast 
Govt.  Other 


SHRIMP 

(MPR  311,  2-2-43) 


East  South 

Wet  Dry  Wet  Dry 


No.  1  Broken .  2.45  2.66 

Small  .  2.70  2.80 

Medium  .  2.80  2.90 

Large  .  2.96  3.06 

Jumbo  .  3.06  3.16 


Veined  Shrimp  add  60c  per  doz.  above  prices. 


West  Coast 
Wet  Dry 
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MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

(MPR-306,  Amendment  3,  March  24,  1943) 


Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV 


Item 

Variety 

No.  2 

No.  10 

Glass  Jar 

No.  2 

No.  10 

Glass  Jar 

No.  2 

No.  10 

Glass  Jar 

No.  2 

No.  10 

Glass  Jar 

No. 

Sieve  Size 

Grade 

Can 

Can 

17  fl.  oz. 

Can 

Can 

17  fl.  oz. 

Can 

Can 

17  fl.  oz. 

Can 

Can 

17  fl.  oz. 

1 

Alaska 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.525 

7.66 

1.40 

1.60 

7.60 

1.38 

1.476 

7.40 

1.36 

1.60 

7.60 

1.38 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.375 

6.90 

1.27 

1.35 

6.75 

1.26 

1.325 

6.65 

1.23 

1.35 

6.76 

1.25 

C  or  Std. 

1.225 

6.16 

1.14 

1.20 

6.00 

1.12 

1.176 

5.90 

1.10 

1.20 

6.00 

1.12 

2 

Alaska 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.475 

7.40 

1.35 

1.45 

7.26 

1.33 

1.426 

7.16 

1.31 

1.46 

7.26 

1.33 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.325 

6.65 

1.23 

1.30 

6.50 

1.21 

1.276 

6.40 

1.19 

1.30 

6.60 

1.21 

C  or  Std. 

1.175 

5.90 

1.10 

1.16 

6.76 

1.08 

1.125 

6.65 

1.06 

1.16 

6.76 

1.08 

3 

Alaska 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.375 

6.90 

1.27 

1.36 

6.76 

1.25 

1.325 

6.65 

1.23 

1.35 

6.76 

1.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.225 

6.16 

1.14 

1.20 

6.00 

1.12 

1.176 

5.90 

1.10 

1.20 

6.00 

1.12 

C  or  Std. 

1.125 

5.66 

1.06 

1.10 

5.50 

1.04 

1.076 

6.40 

1.02 

1.10 

6.60 

1.04 

4 

Alaska 

No.  4  and 

A  or  Fancy 

1.275 

6.40 

1.18 

1.25 

6.25 

1.16 

1.226 

6.15 

1.14 

1.25 

6.26 

1.16 

up 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.175 

6.90 

1.10 

1.16 

6.76 

1.08 

1.126 

6.65 

1.06 

1.16 

6.76 

1.08 

C  or  Std. 

1.075 

5.40 

1.01 

1.06 

6.26 

.99 

1.026 

5.16 

.97 

1.06 

6.26 

.99 

6 

Alaska 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.275 

6.40 

1.18 

1.25 

6.25 

1.16 

1.226 

6.15 

1.14 

1.26 

6.26 

1.16 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.125 

5.65 

1.06 

1.10 

5.50 

1.04 

1.076 

6.40 

1.02 

1.10 

6.60 

1.04 

C  or  Std. 

1.025 

6.15 

.97 

1.00 

5.00 

.96 

.976 

4.90 

.93 

1.00 

6.00 

.96 

6 

Sweet 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.575 

7.90 

1.44 

1.55 

7.76 

1.42 

1.625 

7.66 

1.40 

1.525 

7.66 

1.40 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.425 

7.16 

1.31 

1.40 

7.00 

1.29 

1.376 

6.90 

1.27 

1.376 

6.90 

1.27 

C  or  Std. 

1.275 

6.40 

1.18 

1.25 

6.25 

1.16 

1.225 

6.15 

1.14 

1.225 

6.16 

1.14 

7 

Sweet 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.525 

7.66 

1.40 

1.50 

7.60 

1.38 

1.476 

7.40 

1.36 

1.476 

7.40 

1.36 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.376 

6.90 

1.27 

1.35 

6.76 

1.26 

1.325 

6.65 

1.23 

1.326 

6.65 

1.23 

C  or  Std. 

1.225 

6.15 

1.14 

1.20 

6.00 

1.12 

1.175 

6.90 

1.10 

1.176 

6.90 

1.10 

8 

Sweet 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.426 

7.16 

1.31 

1.40 

7.00 

1.29 

1.376 

6.90 

1.27 

1.376 

6.90 

1.27 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.18 

1.26 

6.25 

1.16 

1.225 

6.15 

1.14 

1.226 

6.16 

1.14 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

5.90 

1.10 

1.15 

6.76 

1.08 

1.126 

6.65 

1.06 

1.125 

6.66 

1.06 

9 

Sweet 

No.  4  and 

A  or  Fancy 

1.326 

6.65 

1.22 

1.30 

6.60 

1.20 

1.276 

6.40 

1.18 

1.276 

6.40 

1.18 

up 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.15 

1.14 

1.20 

6.00 

1.12 

1.176 

5.90 

1.10 

1.176 

6.90 

1.10 

C  or  Std. 

1.125 

6.65 

1.06 

1.10 

6.50 

1.04 

1.076 

5.40 

1.02 

1.076 

6.40 

1.01 

10 

Sweet 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.425 

7.16 

1.31 

1.40 

7.00 

1.29 

1.376 

6.90 

1.27 

1.376 

6.90 

1.27 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.225 

6.15 

1.14 

1.20 

6.00 

1.12 

1.176 

5.90 

1.10 

1.176 

6.90 

1.10 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

5.40 

1.01 

1.05 

5.26 

.99 

1.025 

5.15 

.97 

1.026 

6.16 

.97 

11 

Prince  of 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.475 

7.40 

1.36 

1.46 

7.26 

1.33 

1.425 

7.16 

1.31 

1.426 

7.16 

1.31 

Wales  & 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.225 

6.15 

1.14 

1.20 

6.00 

1.12 

1.176 

6.90 

1.10 

1.176 

6.90 

1.10 

Lax  ton 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.01 

1.05 

5.26 

.99 

1.026 

5.16 

.97 

1.025 

5.16 

.97 

Not^ 

8 — Substandard  prices : 

28,  ISe ;  id’s. 

76c  :  17-oz. 

glass,  12c  per  dozen 

less 

than  maximum  prices 

for  standard  grade. 

Region  I :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 

Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 

New  York,  Pennsylvania, 

New  Jersey,  Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Region  II:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Region  III:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

Region  IV :  Oregon,  Washington,  California. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  6.  April  7,  1943) 


Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV  Region  V  Region  VI 

Rush  Beans  Bush  Beans  Bush  Beans  Bush  Beans  Bush  Beans  Pole  Beans 


Sieve  Size 

Grade 

No.  2  No.  2  Vi  No.  10 

No.  2 

o 

6 

d 

No.  2  No.  2  Vi 

No.  10 

No.  2 

No.  2  Vi 

No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2  Vi 

No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2  Vi  No.  10 

Whole,  Regular  (Green  or  Wax) 

(Tin) 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.65 

2.226 

8.26 

1.80 

2.426 

9.00 

1.65 

2.226 

8.26 

1.726 

2.326 

8.60 

1.70 

2.300 

8.60 

1.80 

2.425 

9.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.70 

2.300 

8.60 

1.65 

2.100 

7.76 

1.626 

2.200 

8.10 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.70 

2.300 

8.50 

C  or  Std. 

1.45 

1.960 

7.25 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.45 

1.960 

7.26 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.50 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.66 

2.226 

8.26 

1.60 

2.025 

7.60 

1.676 

2.126 

7.86 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.65 

2.226 

8.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.56 

2.100 

7.76 

1.40 

1.9C0 

7.00 

1.475 

2.000 

7.36 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.55 

2.100 

7.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

1.46 

1.960 

7.25 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.65 

2.100 

7.76 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.65 

2.100 

7.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960 

7.25 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.85 

1.35 

1.825 

6.76 

1.45 

1.950 

7.26 

C  or  Std. 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.35 

1.825 

6.76 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.45 

1.960 

7.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.35 

1.826 

6.76 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

No.  5  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.16 

1.550 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.50 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.10 

1.475 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.85 

1.16 

1.650 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.35 

1.826 

6.76 

B  or  Blx.  Std. 

1.15 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

5.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

Cut  (Green  or 

Wax)  (Tin) 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.45 

1.960 

7.25 

1.60 

2.150 

8.00 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.35 

1.825 

6.76 

1.60 

2.025 

7.60 

1.35 

1.826 

6.76 

1.426 

1.925 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.50 

2.026 

7.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.325 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.60 

2.025 

7.60 

1.35 

1.826 

6.76 

1.426 

1.925 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.750 

6.60 

1.16 

1.650 

6.76 

1.225 

1.650 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.25 

1.676 

6.25 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

1.35 

1.825 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.15 

1.650 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.16 

1.650 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

No.  6  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.15 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.50 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.15 

1.650 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

C  or  Std. 

1.06 

1.426 

5.25 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.06 

1.426 

6.26 

1.125 

1.626 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.16 

1.650 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.15 

1.660 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10 

1.475 

5.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

5.85 

1.16 

1.650 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

C  or  Std. 

1.06 

1.426 

5.26 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.06 

1.426 

6.26 

1.126 

1.626 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu.setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 

Region  II — New  York. 

Region  III — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ixxiisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Kentucky. 

Region  IV — Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Region  V — Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  (>)lorado.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada  and  all  of  Idaho  except  Washington,  Fayette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and 
Omyhi-e  Counties. 

Region  VI — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Washingrt«n,  Fayette,  Gem,  Canyon.  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties  in  Idaho. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  160 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors. 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Copper  Cooking  Ket¬ 
tles;  Glass-lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  Rebuilt 
and  guaranteed.  Prompt  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single 
item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20 
Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Used  guaranteed  truck  Scales  and  warehouse 
Scales,  no  priority  needed.  Vibrating  Screens  and  Coal  Crushers. 
Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — New  Way,  late  model.  Adjustable  Labeling 
Machine;  Elgin  Semi-automatic  Capper  with  motor  complete; 
National  Jar  Labeler,  with  motor  and  extra  parts;  Hobart 
Grinder,  special  for  horseradish  and  vegetables;  John  Van  Range 
Tilt  Type,  D.  J.  Steam  Kettle,  chrome  plated;  5-gallon  copper 
D.  J.  Steam  Kettle  with  stand  and  cover;  10-gallon  copper  Candy 
Kettle,  newly  tinned  inside.  All  above  equipment  guaranteed, 
excellent  condition.  Jaxon  Products  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


CONVERTING  TO  BOTTLES?— Rebuilt  World  and  Liquid 
semi  and  full  Automatic  Labelers,  Ermold  6-wide  Multiple  Au¬ 
tomatic  Labeler;  C.  C.  &  S.  and  Adriance  Crowners;  U.  S.  Elgin 
and  Ayars  Fillers;  Several  large  Bottle  Pasteurizers  and  Wash¬ 
ers;  also  large  stock  other  used  and  rebuilt  canners  equipment. 
Charles  S.  Jacobowitz  Co.,  1432  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Pea  Washer;  2  Hooper  Trucks;  1  Steam 
Pump;  Elevator  Sprockets  and  Buckets.  Adv.  4322,  The 
Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Six-hole  Juice  Filling  Machine,  stainless  steel 
bowl,  copper  filling  stems,  cast-iron  frame,  manufactured  by 
Berlin  Chapman  Company.  Farmers  Federation,  Asheville, 
North  Carolina. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Power  Drive  Units 
(18"  sheaves),  attached  speed  reducers  16  to  1,  power  rated  16 
HP,  power  end  shaft  size  3  7/16".  Price  per  unit  $300;  3  to 
5  HP  Motor  extra;  Ideal  drive  for  Peeling  Table;  Continuous 
Cookers;  Coolers;  etc.  Michigan  Canneries,  Dundee,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — 1  late  model  5  Tube  “Doig”  No.  17  Nailing 
Machine,  good  as  new.  Kurtz  Brothers,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 


_ FOR  SALE  —  SEEP  _ 

FOR  SALE — 10,000  lbs.  Idaho-grown  D.  Landreth’s  String¬ 
less  Bean  Seed  at  24  cents  pound;  Idaho-grown  Tendergreen, 
27  cents  pound.  J.  E.  Culler,  North,  S.  C. 


_ FOR  SALE— PLANTS _ 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Ready  May  1,  outdoor-grown  Cab¬ 
bage,  Tomato,  Onion  Plants.  We  use  Certified  (treated)  seeds, 
all  grown  in  rows  and  cultivated.  All  leading  varieties,  well 
packed  to  carry.  Wire,  phone  or  write  for  quantity  prices. 
J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Canning  Machinery.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
surplus  stock,  advising  makers’  name,  age,  general  condition 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY — Retorts;  Stainless  Steel,  Monel, 
Copper  or  Aluminum  Kettles  and  Vacuum  Pans;  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines;  Packaging  Equipment;  Filter  Presses.  Adv.  439,  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — To  purchase,  two  good  used  portable  Steam 
Boilers,  75  horsepower,  preferably  on  wheels.  These  boilers 
must  be  of  condition  to  pass  126#  state  test.  Geo.  W.  Haxton 
&  Son,  Inc.,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 1,000  Field  Lug  Boxes  suitable  for  peasj  also  1 
Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Grader.  Adv.  4320,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Two  100-gallon  and  one  150-gallon  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles;  also  250-gallon  Glass  Lined  Mixing  Tank  with 
motor  attached.  Advise  make,  condition  and  best  cash  price. 
Seminole  Fruit  &  Preserving  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Little  River 
(Miami)  Fla. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Plant  situated  on  highway  at  Cedarville,  N.  J., 
consisting  of  34  acres  of  land;  area  of  plenty  string  beans  and 
tomatoes.  Railroad  siding.  Storage  capacity  for  75,000  cases. 
Fully  equipped  with  1942  machinery.  Can  pack  daily:  String 
Beans,  1000  cases  No.  10,  or  No.  2%  or  No.  2;  Tomatoes,  2000 
to  3000  cases  No.  10  or  No.  2^4  or  No.  2;  Tomato  Paste,  800 
cases  (100  tins  per  case)  6  oz.  or  800  cases  No.  10.  Also 
equipped  for  roasted  Peppers  and  Caponata  Condiments.  530 
H.P.  Boilers.  For  information  inquire  of  Pvt.  F.  M.  Minervini, 
Company  B,  101st  Engineer  Combat  Battalion,  A.P.O.  No.  26, 
Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.,  or  my  father,  John  Minervini,  406  Jeffer¬ 
son  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOOD  PROCESSORS — Do  you  have  anything  unsold  and 
what  are  you  going  to  pack  this  season  that  a  Food  Manufac¬ 
turer  can  use  in  Berries,  Frozen  Fruits  or  Vegetables  or  Apple 
Products  including  Evaporated?  We  also  handle  Frozen  Shrimp, 
Fish,  Meats,  Poultry,  etc.  Tenser  &  Phipps,  Grant  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Man  experienced  in  manufacture  of  Jellies,  Pre¬ 
serves,  Table  Syrups.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Write,  giving  experience,  age,  salary  expected  and  draft  status. 
Information  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Adv.  4316,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Energetic  experienced  canning  execu¬ 
tive.  All  phases  production,  tin  and  glass.  Age  44.  Adv.  4310, 
The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  in  Pacific  Coast  cannery 
management,  production  superintendent  and  superintendent. 
Know  fruit  and  vegetable  business  from  field  to  can,  finance, 
sales,  building  construction,  equipment  designing  production 
coordination  and  cost  analysis.  No  job  too  large.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Adv.  435,  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Man  43,  B-3  classification,  20  years 
canning  experience,  wants  responsible  job  in  Tri-States  or 
Pennsylvania.  Must  pay  $3,000  upwards.  Adv.  4321,  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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FOR  FIELD  USE 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


PURCHASE 

Requirements 

EARLY 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

New  Perfection  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Universal  Tomato  and  String  Bean  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  and  Juice  Filler 
Plunger  Filler  for  Liquids  and  Soups 
Niagara  Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Corn  Shaker  •  Etc. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


CORRUGATED 

B  0 : 

•  SOLID  FIBRE 

X  E  S 

Phone : 

Curtis  0270 

THE  EASTERN 

BOX  COMPANY 

East  Brooklyn  P.  O. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Patented 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elither  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

IVrite  for  Catalogue  and  Jurther  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


SILENCE  REIGNS 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  “I’m  going  to  leave.  I’ve  never  seen 
such  dirty  towels  in  my  life,  and  I  can  never  find  any  soap.” 

“But  you’ve  got  a  tongue  in  your  head,”  was  the  landlady’s 
curt  reply. 

“Yes,”  was  the  quick  response,  “but  I’m  no  cat.” 

HIS  MASTER’S  VOICE 

Mr.  Stocks  (slumming  on  the  East  Side) :  Well,  well,  poor 
boy;  so  your  father  is  dead.  How  did  he  die? 

Urchin  (who  can’t  be  bothered  wit’  no  questions) :  Aw,  he 
strangled  to  death.  He  was  sittin’  in  a  lunch  room  eatin’  some 
horse  meat,  when  some  guy  yells  “Whoa,”  and  the  stuff  stopped 
in  his  throat. 


TWO  LOOKS 

“Did  you  notice  that  insolent  conductor  looking  at  you  as  if 
you  hadn’t  paid  your  fare?” 

“Yes,  and  did  you  notice  me  looking  at  him  as  if  I  had?” 

TELL  THE  BABY 

“You’ll  have  to  take  less  strenuous  exercise  and  get  more 
sleep,”  said  the  doctor  to  the  dejected  man  before  him. 

“That’s  my  idea  exactly,”  said  the  other.  “Would  you  mind 
coming  up  to  the  house,  and  telling  that  to  the  baby?” 


“Say  it  again,”  she  murmured  to  him.  How  she  loved  to 
hear  those  words.  What  sweetness  they  offered  to  her,  what 
promise  of  ineffable  joy  and  bliss  to  come!  How  happy  it  made 
her  to  hear  him  say  them.  The  whole  world  seemed  brighter 
to  her  now. 

“Yaas,  Mis’  Mary,  ice  cream  for  dessert  tonight,”  repeated 
the  old  darkey,  and  little  Mary  clapped  her  hands  in  glee. 

“TOMMY-GUN”  REPLY 

An  American  soldier  in  England,  born  and  bred  in  the 
Southern  State  of  Texas,  was  attempting  to  give  a  group  of 
British  Tommies  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  United  States. 

“Why,  you  can  board  a  train  in  mah  State  of  Texas  at 
dawn,”  he  said,  “and  twenty-four  hours  later  you’ll  still  be  right 
thar  in  Texas.” 

“Yes,  I  see,”  said  one  of  the  Tommies  doubtfully,  “but  what 
does  that  prove?  We’ve  got  trains  like  that  here,  too.” 

USE  A  CLUB 

“Are  they  fresh?”  asked  a  woman  buying  fish  from  a  coster¬ 
monger.  The  coster  looked  at  his  long-dead  stock. 

“Fresh,  mum?  Why  just  look  at  ’em.”  And  turning  to  his 
wares  he  shouted,  “Lie  still,  can’t  yer?  Lie  still!” 

FORCED  TO  LIBERALITY 

“Am  dere  anybody  in  de  congregation  what  desires  prayer 
for  dere  sins?”  asked  the  colored  preacher. 

“Yassuh,”  shouted  Brother  Johnson.  “Ah’s  a  spen’thrif’;  Ah 
throws  mah  money  ’round  reckless.” 

“We  will  all  join  in  prayer  for  Brudder  Johnson,”  said  the 
pastor,  “jes’  after  de  collection  plate  have  been  passed.” 

SIT  DOWN! 

A  teacher  asked  the  class  to  name  the  States  of  the  United 
States.  One  child  responded  so  promptly  and  accurately  as 
to  bring  forth  this  comment  from  the  teacher:  “You  did  very 
well — much  better  than  I  could  have  done  at  your  age.” 

“Yes  you  could,”  said  the  child  consolingly,  “there  were  only 
thirteen  then.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mlrs. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chlsholxn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Irvc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING.  Leather. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal).  Log.  Held. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin.  Wls. 
Chlsholm-nyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  Z.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS.  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Chraman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS.  Cooking. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Niagara  Filter  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS.  Cloth.  Rubber.  Wire. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS.  . 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machtoery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Phllipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MlsceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machmery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westmiruter,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machmery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chyjman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.' 


SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRHIERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

^rlin  Ch^man  Comply,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Mnmimi,  uiasa  unea,  wooa. 

BerUn  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin.  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  fad. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Phllipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimere,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  fad. 


WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

‘Hie  United  Co.,  Westmiruter,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINEBT 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  'Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeeton,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  fac.,  Baltimore,  M(L 


CAN  MAZERS*  MACHINERT 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  DL 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  fac.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

BerUn  Ch^man  Company,  BerUn,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Morral  Bres.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  fac.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co..  Westmiruter,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  BerUn,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  fac.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TTie  United  Co.,  Westmiruter,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn.  Wls. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  fac.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

BerUn  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  C.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sindair-Scott  Co.,  lialtimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINEBT 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balttmore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chlsholni'Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporatloa,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  ChM>man  Company,  Berlin,  WU. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Con>oration,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HoopMton,  lU. 
A  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  WU. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


hollers  and  VINERS. 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamaches  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  WU. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berhn  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  WU. 
ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  WU. 
ChUholm-nyder  Co.,  NUgara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Nolan  Machinery  Com.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  WU. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  NUgara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coh>oration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  WU. 
ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  WU. 
ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

peeling  knives. 

.^ars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaoara  FalU,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuoua. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Go.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SC  ALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  WU. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  WU. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  PUklng. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  FormuU,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Indiutry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  (Un  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltlmore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  DusU,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chlcage. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung  Litho.  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapiolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  MinneapolU,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ul. 
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REPAIR- 

-MAINTENANCE- 

-OPERATION 

Will  prove  the  most  important  functions  in  the  operating  of  your  cannery  in  1943. 

Send  us  your  orders  now  for  the  following  parts  because  there  is  no  telling  how 
critical  and  scarce  these  materials  may  be  .  .  . 

Later  on  in  the  season 


Endless  Belts  (Aprons)  for  Stringless  Bean 
Cutters 

Knives  for  Stringless  Bean  Cutters 
Complete  Cutterheads  for  Stringless  Bean 
Cutters  (our  own  manufacture) 

16  qt.  Blue  Enameled  Buckets 
14  qt.  Blue  Enameled  Pans 

(due  to  a  ruling  released  by  the  W.  P.  B. 
these  will  be  the  only  size  pails  and  pans 
manufactured  during  1943) 

Robins  Perforated  Process  Crates 

(material  for  slatted  crates  not  available) 


Thermometers  for  Retorts,  Blanchers,  Exhaus¬ 
ters 

Self-Operated  Temperature  Controllers  for 
Scalders,  Blanchers,  Exhausters 

Pressure  Controllers  for  Retorts 

Smiley  Spoon  Shaped  Tomato  Peeling  Knives 

Flexible  Steel  Conveyor  Belting  for  Scalders, 
Sorting  Tables,  Conveyors,  etc. 

Link-Belt  Chain  Attachment,  sprockets,  etc. 
(that  you  frequently  require  in  a  hurry) 


And  a  lot  of  other  and  sundry  things  for  which  we  suggest  that  you  place  your 
order  at  once  for  immediate  delivery,  or  for  delivery  as  soon  as  practical  for  us’  to 
furnish. 

We  can  only  stock  our  inventory  to  the  extent  that  we  are  permitted  in  accordance 
with  the  ruling  of  the  W.  P.  B.  Therefore,  our  stock  of  all  supplies  is  necessarily 
limited  from  one  quarter  to  another. 

We  hope  you  will  accept  this  advertisement  as  a  personal  message  from  us  and  act 
accordingly. 

Our  new  No.  700  catalogue  (just  off  the  press)  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

No.  2  Plant,  Cardiff,  Maryland 
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JiciMo^udoAdf. 


P^veciUcm 


Asgrow  laboratory  work,  which  includes  many  and  vari¬ 
ed  operations,  is  conducted  on  a  basis  of  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy.  No  less  exacting  are  the  standards  of  our 
breeding  work  in  the  field.  Our  continuing  effort,  both 
indoor  and  outdoor,  is  to  merit  your  full  confidence  in 

ASGROW  SEEDS 

BRED~~not  just  grown 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  Office:  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Br»»d»rt  and  grower*  of  yogetaUo  soedt  (inco  1056 

Atlanta  •  Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indionapalis  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis 

Milford,  Conn.  •  Salinas  •  San  Antonio 


